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How I Photograph Railroad-Scenery 


WILLIAM H. RAU 


HE photographing of a line of rail- 
} way such as the Pennsylvania Rail- 
R@ road, or the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
jj road, requires some knowledge of 
the scenery along the line, and a 
complete outfit of lenses, plates and photographic 
paraphernalia, and would include the making of 
pictures of scenery, bridges, terminals, groups, 
details — in fact, any subjects that might be 
suggested by a Division-Superintendent, to whom 
the work is very often assigned. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is, prob- 
ably, one of the first which realized the value of 
photographs of the scenery along its line to ad- 
vertise it, and placed the matter in charge of the 
Advertising-Agent in the General Passenger 
Department. 


When the operator is not familiar with the 
scenery, it is well for him to go slowly over the 
division that he is to photograph, and select 
points of view, noting the time of day when he 
considers the conditions most satisfactory, and 
in this way learn just where to stop on the next 
trip over to make his pictures. This, in a general 
way, is satisfactory, although at times the con- 
ditions of light vary to such an extent that an- 
other trip must be made. I found it necessary, at 
some places, to stay at the point of view from 
which a special picture was to be taken and 
await weather-conditions rather than to go 
away and come back. 

In order to do the work most rapidly and satis- 
factorily, a private car is necessary, if more than 
a few days are to be spent on the road, and in 
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MAKING A PANORAMA OF MAUCH CHUNK WITH A 
MOESSARD CAMERA 


this respect the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
equipped the first car I had with a ccoking-outfit. 
But we seldom needed it, and found hotels and 
other conveniences close along the line, of which 
we availed ourselves; but we always slept in the 
car. At times an arrangement was made to con- 
nect our car with a night-train which would 
land us in the morning at a point selected. There- 
fore, to be in the car was an advantage. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company wished 
especially to have a 
good picture of the 
Horseshoe Curve, 
something not possible 
until films came into 
use. I had a panoramic 
camera, built under my 
personal direction, 
with which a film 47} 
incheslong and 18 inch- 
es wide could be used. 
It would embrace an 
angle of 165 degrees, 
and, as the point of view 
for making a picture of 
the} Horseshoe Curve 
was from the toe of the 
horseshoe — at which 
point there was very 
little opportunity for a 
location for a camera ’ 

—a platform was built, BR 


~ 


and from this IT made Bote. % 
observation as to the 
angle of lens needed, 


and had the camera built to suit that lens. The 
nearest track to the camera was only twenty feet 
away. This required a wide-angle lens, and I 
adopted at the time a Ross 15-inch Portable Sym- 
metrical, and made a dummy camera on which I 
fitted the lens, to satisfy myself that it was an op- 
tical possibility. This was in accord with a camera 
that had been built abroad by Moessard, although 
his camera used a longer-focus lens, and could not 
have made the picture desired by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, as railroad-men want 
to show the rails. Scenery alone does not satisfy 
them, and as the Pennsylvania Railroad claims 
to be the standard railroad of America, if not of 
the world, its rails and bedding are very desirable 
in a picture. The results with this camera were 
eminently satisfactory, and the pictures were 
used by thousands and distributed all over the 
world. It is probably the best-known picture I 
have produced. For that reason, I was always 
careful to have my name on every copy, but 
placed it modestly where it would not obtrude. 
At this time there were only two tracks on the 
Horseshoe Curve. Owing to the increased amount 
of traffic, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
added two more tracks to its entire Pittsburgh 
Division. This required a good deal of blasting 
and building of trestles with fill-in, and opened 
up more room for a new panoramic picture. By 
this time roll-films could be used and a different 
panoramic camera was available, so I made a 
new picture with less distortion in the foreground 
because of the increased distance at which I 


MAKING A PANORAMA WITH AN EXTENSION TO THE CAMERA 
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could place a camera from the nearest track, and 
since then this 60-inch print has taken the place 
of the original picture of this subject. 

In all my work, whenever possible to get the 
plates — either orthochromatic, in the early days 
made by Carbutt, or later the Cramer Iso — I 
used them, and the negatives, which were mostly 
18 x 22, showed wonderful quality in landscape- 
work. 

I had cut-films made by Carbutt and Seed in 
my first panoramic camera, and found that in 
many cases I could use a flat picture of this size. 
Therefore I had an extension built which could 
be attached to the back of the 18 x 22 camera, 
and had two holders constructed, which were 
flat. I had a backboard which would hold the 
films in position, and used a lens of wide angle in 
the mountains. In this way I made many pic- 
tures with other lenses than the panoramic one, 
which limited me to the use of one lens. 

At that time I also had difficulty to get albu- 
men paper the size and quality I wanted; but 
some of these pictures are still hanging in the 
Hotel Walton in Philadelphia and were made 
twenty-five years ago, and they are as clear and 
fresh as the day they were made. As the paper 
with glossy gelatine surface came into the mar- 
ket we began to use this, but it was so unreliable 
and unstable that I took up platinum, and found 
the printing of films in sunlight was difficult, as 
the print could not be looked at without a chang- 
ing of the negative in expansion and contraction, 
so that unless the print could be put in the sun, 


THE BAGGAGE AND DARKROOM END OF A PENNSYLVANIA CAR 


MAKING A PANORAMA OF THE HORSESHOE CURVE 
WITH A CIRKUT CAMERA 


and the time measured by watch, the print was 
likely not to be sharp. Of course, developing- 
paper eliminated all that, and we have facilities 
for making prints to-day up to ten feet in length. 

While the principal idea in photographing the 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as well as the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, was scenery (the latter 
styling itself the Switzerland of America), yet 
there were many other uses for the photographer, 
such as photographing the standard equipment 
of a road like the Penn- 
sylvania, which  in- 
cluded locomotives, 
cars, floats, ferries — 
in fact, every unit was 
to be considered which 
came under the Chief 
of Motive Power. 

The Engineer of the 
road was also interest- 
ed to have his newest 
bridges, either of stone 
or iron, reproduced, 
and one of the most 
remarkable bridges of 
the world to-day is the 
stone bridge across the 
Susquehanna River 
at Rockville, which is 
3,830 feet in length, 52 
feet in width (four 
tracks), 48 arches, and 
440,000,000 pounds of 
stone. This bridge, with 
its artistic surround- 
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THE SUSQUEHANNA AT FALLS, PA. 
EVENING ACROSS THE RIVER AT TOWANDA, PA. 
WILLIAM H. RAU 
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ings, made a rather picturesque effect, and was 
used largely by the road for advertising. 

In every great event that took place in con- 
nection with the history of Pennsylvania, 
whether a pageant or an exposition, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company was always ready 
to join and help. We now have a representative 
set of plates of the Pennsylvania line, and with 
the exception of the straightening out of certain 
tracks and the addition of more tracks new pic- 
tures are not often desired, and copies from the 
original negatives continue to be used. 

In many instances the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company does not put titles on any of the rail- 
road-pictures, which allowed these pictures to be 
used in many fine hotels, in their parlors, from 
which they would otherwise be barred by ad- 
vertising, and the old idea of printing the title 
and the name of the road in large letters with 
blue ink was discontinued, and neat, plain hand- 
titles were used entirely when used at all. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Chas. S. Lee, who 
was General Passenger Agent of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company, I became official photog- 
rapher of that road years ago, and had a well- 
equipped photographic car, with darkroom, 
water-tanks, developing-facilities and_living- 
room — every convenience, excepting a cook. I 
covered this road very successfully in one sum- 
mer, beginning my work at Easton, and ending 
at Niagara Falls. This road passes through some 
of the finest scenery of Pennsylvania and New 
York, is double-tracked and has modern equip- 
ment. I again went over this road a few years 
ago with a private car, of which we used one of 
the private rooms as a darkroom for doing any 
developing. This time I made only 8 x 10 plates, 
and panoramas from + feet to 10 feet in length, 
and we make enlargements from the former to any 
size, mostly 18 x 22. The Lehigh Valley Rail- 


road Company uses a neatly printed card- 
mount of gray that tones well with the color of 
the print. 


On this trip I used Isochromatic 


plates, and recommend them to any one who has 
not given them a fair trial. 

Although the railroads are gradually getting 
their official photographers to do local work, such 
as the photographing of construction-work in the 
engineering-department and the scenes of acci- 
dents, road-crossings and other important mat- 
ters that require accurate legal knowledge, yet 
there is always an opportunity for a thoroughly 
equipped photographic establishment to acquire 
business from a railroad, especially if it can be 
done quickly, as a railroad never stops day or 
night, and the company does not consider hours 
when it wants a thing done. It must be done 
promptly and in a first-class manner. 


Few had the habit of reading before the print- 
ing-press was invented; and yet there were many 
great men before the day of the printing-press! 
If from this you conclude that you can become 
great without the reading-habit as easily as with 
it, then you are in error. 

Those who achieved greatness before the day 
of the printing-press did not live in the age of 
print. You do, and so do all your rivals. The men 
who expressed great thoughts and did notable 
deeds before the days of print lived up to the 
fulness of their times. They used in winning to 
their greatness every tool to which they could lay 
their hands. The sword and the spear, armor, 
fire, all the wisdom of their fellows and all the 
wisdom stored in manuscripts,— of all these 
they grasped the best and used it as their genius 
directed. The same custom holds to-day. Your 
competitors, the best of them, have found that 
the cunning of your common calling has been 
put in print, and this they seize and use as best 
they can. While you ask if there can be anything 
in books for a man of your talents, your rival 
has found in print what suits his talents, and his 
needs as well, and has used it and has won. 

John Cotton Dana. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BRIDGE OVER THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER AT ROCKVILLE, PA. 
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Improved Anaglyphs 


F. H. EISDMAN, JR., AND G. O. ’T HOOFT 


erally more animated and distinct 
than ordinary photographs, and 
even pictures that when viewed 
singly appear utterly uninteresting 
when stereoscopically assume a much 
greater meaning. The increased clearness and 
more correct understanding of the pictured object 
make the use of stereo-photographs highly de- 
sirable for educational purposes. But a stereo- 
scope is necessary to view these photographs, 
and the ordinary stereo-pictures are not suitable 
for projection, hence any means for making these 
pictures adaptable for demonstrations before a 
number of persons at one time is of importance 
to science. 

A very elegant and effective method of doing 
this is by the use of anaglyphs. <A brief descrip- 
tion of the principles of this method will be given 
here for the benefit of those who may not be 
acquainted with it. While ordinary stereoscopic 
pictures are placed side by side in pairs, and the 
right-hand picture viewed with the right eve and 
the left one with the left eye, with anaglyphs the 
pictures are printed one over the other in com- 
plementary colors, and these are viewed through 
a pair of glasses of the same complementary 
colors. 

If the right-hand picture is colored green and 
it is viewed through a red glass the picture will 
appear to be black; if the same picture is looked 
at through a green glass nothing will be seen. 
The matter thus becomes very simple: the right- 
hand picture is colored green and the left-hand 
one red, and these are viewed through a pair of 
spectacles whose right-hand glass is red and the 
left-hand one green. The right eve then sees the 
right-hand picture and the left eve the left-hand 
one, both as black, while the opposite pictures 
are invisible — at least, when everything is in 
proper order, which is not always the case. 


Making the Colored Pictures 


Heretofore there have been two principal ways 
of doing this: the pinatype and the pigment 
methods. The pinatype was invented by C. Cros, 
and called by him “‘hydrotypy;” but Ducos du 
Hauron was the first to apply it to stereo-pro- 
jection. For this purpose a gelatine coating (a 
lantern-slide plate fixed before exposing) is sensi- 
tized in a three-percent solution of potassium 
bichromate and afterwards exposed under a 
positive. It is then washed till all the bichro- 


mate is removed. Where the plate has been acted 
upon by the light the bichromate is reduced, 
and as a consequence the gelatine is tanned ac- 
cording to the degree of exposure, the darker 
portions remaining untanned. If the bichromate 
is now washed away these darker portions will 
show in relief, because the untanned gelatine 
absorbs more water than the tanned parts and 
therefore swells up. This becomes plainly visible 
if the plate is dried after washing and again 
moistened. If the plate be now immersed in a 
coloring-solution suitable for the purpose, the 
swelled portion of the gelatine becomes colored 
by preference (the more it is swelled the more 
color it will absorb), but the tanned portion 
scarcely at all. In this way a colored positive is 
obtained from a positive lantern-plate. 

For the pigment method a gelatine coating is 
also used (an unfixed flat filmpack-film is very 
good), and after sensitizing in ammonium chro- 
mate and drying it is printed on the back side 
under a negative. In this case also the exposed 
portions of the gelatine are tanned, but this is 
now used in a different way. The untanned gela- 
tine is washed away with warm water aided by 
a soft brush, so that only the exposed parts re- 
main. The film is now fixed, rinsed and dried. 
On the unexposed parts — that is, the highlights, 
since a negative was used — there is nothing 
but the celluloid; in the dark parts all the gela- 
tine remains; in the halftones there is a thin layer 
of gelatine. Owing to the granular nature of the 
silver bromide in the coating the halftones come 
out very finely. So we have a gelatine positive 
on a celluloid support; this positive is now to be 
colored with a suitable dye. 


What is Required of the Pictures 


First, clearness and fineness of details. In 
whatever way the pictures are made they must 
be perfectly clear, and there must be no coloring 
on parts where it does not belong, as in the white 
portions, and the details must be distinct. In 
the pinatype the details are particularly fine as 
a rule, and for that reason a diapositive is often 
made first and the pinatype printed from this. 
The pigment prints are often much harder. On 
the other hand the gelatine in the pinatype is apt 
to hold the color in the whites, so that if two 
pinatypes are used a strong fogging is likely to 
appear. Thiscannot occur in the pigment method, 
since there is no gelatine in the whites. A very 
satisfactory way is to make one picture a pina- 
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type and the other a pigment. If, however, 
clearness is the chief point, then two pigment pic- 
tures are recommended. 

Secondly, the colors used must be complemen- 
tary. Since the red picture mist be looked at 
through a green and the green une through a red 
glass, both should appear black. That is, all the 
light that passes through the red should be 
absorbed by the green. This requirement, how- 
ever, cannot be fully realized; but it can be done 
better than sometimes occurs in practice, when 
instead of black a dark blue or violet is ob- 
tained. In truth, we are far from being able to 
get ideal red or green, as it is practically unob- 
tainable. The coloring-materials used by us, 
however, are satisfactory in practice, since even 
the halftones, when seen through the comple- 
mentary glasses, look gray and do not show de- 
cided colors. The question is asked, Where can 
one find suitable coloring-materials? A green is 
required that will color the gelatine as strongly 
as possible and absorb the red while reaching the 
yellow as far as may be; but the color-impression 
is of no importance — absorption is the chief point 
to be considered. We use Kiton green N (J). 

We have not been able to find a simple red 
that will color the gelatine and allow no blue to 
pass through, and that is an important desidera- 
tum, since if the red allows blue to pass the pic- 
ture will be bluish instead of black, which is 
somewhat unpleasant when viewing the pictures. 
To avoid this, we now combine yellow with the 
red (Guinea standard red 2 R [A] and Guinea 
standard yellow RL [A]). The three colors used 
by us are also very permanent, which is im- 
portant, as when projecting the anaglyphs they 
are exposed to the brilliant light of the lantern 
for a considerable time. 

Among the colorants that fulfil the optical re- 
quirements, there are many that cannot be used 
because they fail to color the gelatine properly. 
As the gelatine will not bear heating — even when 
tanned it will not stand moderate heat — it must 
be colored while cold, and in that case several of 
them lack sufficient intensity. The color should 
also be capable of drying gradually, and it must 
not color the celluloid. This latter quality is 
possessed by most reds and yellows. In the greens 
there are several that respond to this require- 
ment only moderately, and these, of course, must 
be avoided. 

It has been mentioned, in passing, that when 
a red picture is viewed through a red glass 
nothing is seen. The red is then said to be 
neutralized by the glass. This, of course, cannot 
be completely effected either. The spectacle- 
glasses should be much more strongly colored 
than the anaglyphs. Most glasses are too weak. 


Mounting 


In mounting landscapes it is advisable to ar- 
range the pictures so that two points in the fore- 
ground will fall nearly over each other. This 
produces an effect as if the view were seen from 
a window. If two points in the background are 
allowed to fall together, an impression is given 
as if the picture sprang forwards from the frame. 
This is very effective in flower-pieces in which the 
flowers and branches stand well out to the front. 
In all cases, when mounting, care must be taken 
that the greatest separation of the lines of the 
two pictures does not exceed three sixteenths of 
an inch. If the separation exceeds this, it is diffi- 
cult to get them to coalesce. 

An important factor for the easy coalescing of 
the pictures is the angle at which the projected 
picture is viewed. Practically, the coalescing is 
not at all difficult if the pictures are viewed at 
the same angle as that at which they were taken 
— at least if they are correctly mounted, so that 
the points in the foreground cover each other 
somewhat nearly. If one approaches the screen 
too closely, the blending becomes more difficult, 
and finally impossible. On going farther away, 
the constantly reducing angle of vision produces 
no noticeable effect, and some persons think that 
up to a certain point it rather gains than loses. 


Summary of the Process 


To prepare the pinatype picture, fix out an 
unused lantern-slide plate, wash and immerse in 
a three-percent solution of ammonium chromate, 
removing the superfluous liquid with blotting- 
paper; dry in the dark. Print under a positive, 
and wash until all color disappears. For coloring, 
see below. 

To prepare the pigment picture, use a pack-film 
or Kodak portrait-film, unfixed and sensitized as 
above. This is printed through the back under a 
negative in a printing-frame which is placed at 
the bottom of a box about fifteen inches deep, 
and large enough to receive the frame. The open 
end of the box is pointed to the clear sky, and the 
film exposed for ten minutes. The film is then 
placed in a tray with water heated to 95° or 100° 
F. and the untanned gelatine is carefully washed 
away. One can easily judge by the silver bro- 
mide in the film whether the white portions are 
perfectly clear. Fix in hypo, wash and dry. 

To color the pinatype picture green, the dry 
pinatype plate is placed for one minute in a one- 
percent solution of Kiton green and the super- 
fluous water blotted off. 

To make the green glass for the spectacles, 
make a solution of 1 part Kiton green in 1,000 
parts of water. Then make up the following 
solution: 
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FLOATING MYSTERIES 


Kiton green solution ........... 1 ounce 
Dilute sulphuric acid .......... 20 drops 


To make the dilute sulphuric acid, mix 2 ounces 
of concentrated acid in 1 pint of water, stirring 
constantly. 

Immerse a piece of film large enough to make a 
spectacle-glass in this coloring-solution until it is 
quite strongly colored; then wash in clean water 
and dry quickly. 

To make the red glass, dissolve 1 gram of 
Guinea standard yellow RL in 1 liter of water. 
Make the following mixture, and bathe a piece of 
film in it until strongly colored: 


Red solution ....... 20 ees. (53% drams) 
Yellow solution ...... 20 ces. (53 drams) 


Dilute sulphuric acid ..10 drops (10 drops) 


Rinse, and dry quickly. If the spectacle- 
glasses are well made, they will both allow a 
little yellowish gray light to pass through. If the 
light is reddish, the green film is not colored suffi- 
ciently, and must be dipped again in a new bath; 
if the color inclines to green, then the red film 
must be strengthened. 


H. C. MANN 


To make a green-pigment picture, color it in 
the above green solution until it is well neutralized 
when examined through the green spectacle- 
glass and looks black through the red glass. To 
make the red-pigment picture, bathe the film in 
the red solution until it is neutralized when ex- 
amined through the red glass and also looks 
black through the green glass. If, in order to be 
thoroughly neutralized, the pictures must be so 
weak that they appear gray when seen through 
the complementary glasses, then the latter are 
too weak and must be strengthened by placing 
them again in the coloring-baths. If, on the other 
hand, the glasses need to be reduced in strength, 
take 3 ounces of water and add to it 1 drop 
of ammonia (if the color is very strong, take two 
drops). Wash in this till the color is sufficiently 
reduced, and then rinse in clean water, following it 
with water containing a couple of drops of 
sulphuric acid; then rinse again in clean water, 
blot off and dry. 

Should it be desirable to remove the color en- 
tirely, use 5 drops of ammonia in 3 ounces of 
water, adding more till the color entirely dis- 
appears.—Abridged from an article in “‘ Lux,” of 
Amsterdam, Holland. 
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Prize-Pictures 


WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


HAT is a prize-picture? If a picture 
is a prize-picture, why is it a prize- 
picture?) Where does the prize-part 
of it come in? 

25} These are questions that many 

amateurs are continually asking themselves, at 

the same time wondering why their pictures 
never seem to break into the prize-class. Most 
prints submitted in monthly competitions, like 
the proverbial cat, “‘come back;”’ but, as in the 
cereal advertisement, “there ’s a reason,” and the 
reason is that no picture will ever be a prize- 
winner, in the true sense of the word, unless it is 
made up of prize-material. Just how to judge 
this class of picture-material is difficult, unless 
one has a thorough knowledge of the “know 
y’’ of its make-up; and even then, self- 


how 
criticism, or the ability to select from one’s own 
prints, is not to be relied upon any more than a 
doctor will rely upon his own diagnosis of his 
own complaint. Where there is any pull of self- 
interest, judgment is apt to be clouded and lean 
towards the point of least resistance; in other 
words, you judge as you wish to be judged, and 
then — just here is where the unthinking praise 
of relatives or friends steps in to complete the 
mischief. The formula is about as follows: 

You make a print, and you have a notion that it 
is a pretty good one— not quite in the prize-class, 
but still, it is so good that, maybe, after all — 
and then you pass it around for your family to 
examine, and, at once, the print springs into the 
lime-light as a “‘winner.” It leaps beyond the 
reach of your personal judgment to shine in the 
friendly atmosphere of family praise. You really 
don’t see the picture at all, only its glorification 
in adjectives by those who don’t know a picture 
from a pop-gun. They mean well, and you as 
well; and then, while your head is seven sizes 
too large for your hat, you wrap up the picture 
and send it, post-haste, to the leading photo- 
graphic journal, expecting to receive the prize- 
money by return-mail. When, in course of time, 
it comes home to “roost,” without even an 
honorable mention attached to it, you wonder 
what kind of a dunderhead editor had the prize- 
awards in charge, and you remark, sarcastically, 
to yourself, “I might have known that the editor 
had his own special circle of friends to whom he 
hands out all prizes, regardless of merit. What 
chance will he ever give me?”” When you re- 
ceive the number of the magazine containing the 
pictures selected for awards in the particular 


contest in which you entered your print, you are 
already predisposed to condemn the _prize- 
winners, and, no matter how good they are, 
viewed through the green spectacles of envy, 
they appear to you as so much photographic 
trash, and your friends, of the “‘pop-gun”’ judg- 
ment, are only too willing to back you up. You 
at once develop a grouch and a kick, and will 
continue a grouch until the end of your days 
unless you utilize your kicking-propensity to 
kick yourself out of the rut, instead of knocking 
at the finished judgment of those who “know” a 
prize-picture when they see one. 

To succeed in producing a prize-picture re- 
quires more than self-interest or family-praise. 
The whole secret of the matter lies in making a 
thorough study of good pictures, pictures that 
are true to the principles of art, that is, by com- 
parison. Compare your prints with those that 
are prize-winners, and try to see wherein the 
difference lies. Familiarize yourself with the 
few fixed rules of artistic expression, spacing, 
proportion, tone, lighting and point of interest, 
and you will soon realize the shortcomings of 
your pictures. Yours fail through violation of 
one or more of these fixed principals, whereas the 
others win by a strict adherence to all; no ‘‘dun- 
derhead” editor has anything to do with it. 
When you have learned to judge a picture as a 
pure expression of artistic sentiment and princi- 
ple, not as a mere photograph, sinking all per- 
sonal interest in the matter, you will begin to 
turn out a few prizes, and, in the end, come to 
realize that the editor, after all, is your best 
friend. He knows —and he knows that you 
should know — and you should know that he 
knows you should know, and — that’s all there 
is to it. 

THE question of values is one of the most 
abstruse which the artist has to encounter, and 
is of special importance to the photographer, 
whose work, lacking the element of color, de- 
pends for its effect largely on relative values. 
Line, of course, is important, as it must be to any 
worker in monochrome; but the technical 
methods employed by the photographer inher- 
ently are capable of rendering the values of na- 
ture more perfectly than any other medium, and 
the photographer has the power to modify them 
to as great extent as the worker in any other 
process.— Lewis in Pictorial 
Landscape-Photography. 
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An Amateur’s Comment 


HAROLD LOEB 


] AM glad I do not know everything 
there is to be known about photog- 


While 
I lay no claim to perfection in my 
own particular sphere, I have often wondered if 
a few general observations by an amateur, though 
possibly not new or unobserved by others, might 
not be provocative of thought among those who 
are so far advanced that they must take many 
things for granted which do not exist in fact. 

Having made my excuse for the following 
rambling observations, I wish to speak first of the 
focal length of lenses. The standard lens-equip- 
ment of practically every film-camera made in 
America is of too short focus. The angle of view 
embraced by the popular quarter-plate or post- 
card-camera is too wide for pleasing landscapes, 
and is certainly too great for heads or figure- 
studies. Why the manufacturers do not sup- 
ply longer-focus lenses I do not know, unless 
it is because of the increased expense which 
additional bellows-length and lens-size would 
entail. 

Coming next to the soft-focus lens, this inven- 
tion, it seems to me, is not being accorded its 
rightful measure of publicity by professional 
photographers. In my city I know of only one 


worker who uses the semi-achromat — a woman 
—and she does not advertise the fact that her 
photographs are “different”? and superior, as 
they undoubtedly are. 

While I have the hardihood to speak of pro- 
fessional picture-makers and publicity, may I 
suggest the inestimable advantage which would 
accrue to the craft from settling, once and for 
all, the ethics of advertising or not advertising? 
One photographer here advertises in the street- 
cars; I have never seen public announcements 
by any others. I venture to assert that he who 
courts trade, while others refrain, possibly from 
feelings of impropriety, gets more orders than 
the actual quality of his productions merits. 

The postcard-studios in many of the larger 
cities are undoubtedly a hindrance to more seri- 
ous workers; not because they are cheap and 
progressive — competition is indeed the life of 
trade — but because of the unscrupulousness in 
many instances of their proprietors. To make a 
charge for ensuring the picture against fading, 
and then to spray it under the eyes of the duped 
customer with pure water; to fix prints carelessly 
and insufficiently; to demand payment in ad- 
vance and then force the victim to accept what 
is frequently absolutely worthless work; to make 
so-called ‘‘drapes” for high pay secretly and 
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PANORAMIC VIEW BY F. W. BYERLY 


illegally — all militate against the art of pho- 
tography. 

It is said that the quality of photographic re- 
productions in newspapers is far below what it 
could and should be. To prove this assertion, it 
is necessary only to compare the “‘cuts’’ accom- 
panying the reading-matter of national adver- 
tisers with the local “art”? of the paper. Why 
this is the case I do not know; one would think 
that the dailies would certainly awaken to their 
own shortcomings in this respect. 

Turning to the subject of motion-pictures, I 
prophesy that the “movies” will never be as 
popular in the home as their humble relative, the 
stereopticon, until the films become more avail- 
able to private individuals. A school in Cincin- 
nati recently traded its motion-picture camera 
for a stereopticon, because a loan-collection of 
three thousand slides was available at the Pub- 
lic Library, and good films to show the children 
could not be procured. Trashy fiction predom- 
inates; educational films, such as travel-scenes, 
manufacturing processes and agricultural pur- 
suits, seem to be completely in the discard. 

In concluding this item, which seemed of its 
own accord to turn out more of a tirade than a 
“boost,”’ let me point out the lack of good en- 
larging-lanterns to be had at reasonable prices 
in this country. In any of the British publica- 
tions, lanterns will be seen advertised at about 
the equivalent of $15 in our money which possess 
all the qualifications and adjustments of Amer- 
ican machines that sell for upwards of $50. Cost 


of manufacture may be lower in England than 
here; but why are there no agents in the United 
States from whom the public might reap the 
benefits of such conditions, the dealer incidentally 
enriching himself? 

Get busy, some of you men who believe in 
making a legitimate profit out of legitimate 
progress! 


IF you accept art, it must be part of your daily 
lives, and the daily life of every man. It will be 
with us wherever we go, in the ancient city full 
of traditions of past time; in the newly cleared 
farm in America or the colonies, where no man 
has dwelt for traditions to gather around him; 
in the quiet countryside as in the busy town, no 
place shall be without it. You will have it with 
you in your sorrow as in your joy, in your work-a- 
day hours as in your leisure. It will be no re- 
specter of persons, but be shared by gentle and 
simple, learned and unlearned, and be as a lan- 
guage that all can understand. It will not hinder 
any work that is necessary to the life of man at 
the best, but it will destroy all degrading toil, 
all enervating luxury, all foppish frivolity. It 
will be the deadly foe of ignorance, dishonesty 
and tyranny, and will foster good-will, fair deal- 
ing and confidence between man and man. It 
will teach you to respect the highest intellect 
with a manly reverence, but not to despise any 
man who does not pretend to be what he is not. 

William Morris. 
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Photographic Apparatus Employed by German 
Airmen 


AT the part played by aérial pho- 

tography is of prime importance in 

aN VA modern warfare has been amply 

proved during the past seventeen 

VSL. months of the European conflict. 

Not only do photographs taken from aircraft 

serve to some extent as an index of the strength 

and disposition of an enemy’s forces, artillery 

and defenses, but it is also of extreme importance 
in the determination of artillery-range. 

Although details regarding the photographic 
apparatus employed by Allied airmen have not 
yet been made public, those pertaining to two 
types of cameras used by the Germans are avail- 
able. The first of these was found on board the 
Zeppelin No. VIII, which was brought down and 
captured at Badonvillers, France, on the twenty- 
second of August, 1914, while the second was 
carried by an Aviatic aéroplane which recently 
fell within the lines of the Allies. 

The camera carried by the Zeppelin consists 
simply of a metallic case measuring 16 by 16 cm., 
fitted with a curtain-shutter that can be operated 
at various speeds, according to the intensity of 
the light and the opening of the lens. A Zeiss 
Tessar lens is employed with a useful opening of 
F/4.5 and a focal distance of 80 cm. The lens is 
fitted with a sun-guard in order that clear views 
may be taken against the light. Double rear- 
doors are provided at the back of the camera for 
the insertion of plates. The field of vision of the 
apparatus is determined by a direct-view finder. 
Incorporated in the camera is an arrangement 
which permits the placing of a screen-filter be- 
tween the plate and the lens when orthochro- 
matic emulsions are used on the negative plates. 

This form of photographic apparatus has no 
absolutely novel features. Because of the great 
heights at which the Zeppelins are compelled to 
fly during daylight in order to avoid hostile 
artillery-fire, it is not believed that a camera of 
this kind is often employed. 

Of far greater interest is the photographic ap- 
paratus that was found on the Aviatic aeroplane 
and which presents a number of innovations. It 
appears to be the model used on all heavier-than- 
air German aircraft, and its dimensions are 9 by 
12 cm. The body is of metal, covered with a 
waterproof fabric. The Zeiss Tessar lens with 
which the camera is provided has a focal length 
of 25 cm. and a useful opening of F/3.5. Inside 
the camera, between the lens and the negative 
plate, are alternately placed a yellow compen- 
sating-screen for the use of orthochromatic 


plates, or, if plates with ordinary emulsion are 
used, a similar incolorous screen, which, under the 
identical conditions, rectifies the modification of 
the focal distance resulting from interposing 
screens. Both the screens are manipulated by a 
lever placed outside. The finder consists of two 
members: The first, placed at the front, a slide- 
arrangement with a center-mark, while the rear 
member is a smaller folding frame with a sighting- 
groove. The shutter is of the focal-plane type, 
with the speed and opening adjustable on the 
outside. Exposures may be made with the shut- 
ter of from 345 to s}y second; a lever and dial 
fitted on the apparatus permitting the selection 
of any speed desired. Six sensitive plates are 
carried in an interchangeable holder. The shut- 
ter is operated by a trigger, similar to that em- 


ployed on firearms — in fact, the entire camera 
has the appearance of a revolver. It is held by a 
form of revolver-handle to facilitate pointing in 
any direction, and another handle is provided 
farther front should the rear one not be as satis- 
factory for certain positions. By a very clever 
arrangement, the trigger operates two halves of 
a curtain, which opens at the snapping of the 
shutter and closes the moment the exposure is 
finished, thus permitting the recocking of the 
shutter, whose movement would otherwise ex- 
pose the plate which the holder has just put into 
position for the next exposure. 

Scientific American. 


REPUTATIONS are easily acquired, but not 
easily made lasting.—Alfred Stevens. 
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THE CURLING WAVE 


H. L. BRADLEY 


Pyro for Prints 


R. CHILD BAYLEY 


=a) ROM the very beginning of the war 
SA) the supply of photographic develop- 
ers has been seriously affected. 
at Prices have mounted upwards until 
perem@edes| the latest quotations for some of 
hens have indicated that there is practically no 
more available. Pyro is to some extent an excep- 
tion, and is now by far the cheapest developer 
obtainable. 

It has been customary to consider pyro as a 
developer suitable enough for negative-making, 
but altogether unfitted for the development of 
bromide and gaslight papers. It is true that 
formule for its use have been published both in 
these columns and elsewhere; but the pyro- 
developed print has been more or less of a curi- 
osity, and it is safe to say that not one piece of 
paper in ten thousand has been developed with it, 
unless for negative-purposes. 


The Stain-Image 


The reason for this lies in the fact that in the 
case of images developed with pyro there is 
always, in addition to the silver image, an image 
composed of the product of oxidized pyro, a 
stain-image; and this blending with the plain 
black of the silver gives the print a rusty color, 
or at least one that is not black. There has also 
been the feeling that staining is very easy with 
pyro; and so it seems to have been taken pretty 
well for granted that for prints this developer 
was unsuitable. 

The staining of the whites of the paper must 
be regarded as quite distinct from what I have 
called the “‘stain-image.’”’ The latter is a real 
image, deepest in the darkest parts, and in the 


highest lights of all quite invisible. If we take a 
negative or a print that has been developed with 
pyro, and put it in some solution which will dis- 
solve out the whole of the silver, as, for example, 
the ferricyanide and hypo reducer, when all the 
silver has been removed the picture is still there. 
If it was a very brown image originally, it may 
even be dense enough still to give a good print; 
in faet, there have been cases of exceedingly 
vigorous negatives to which this treatment has 
been applied to reduce them to get a soft picture. 

It occurred to me, as it has no doubt occurred 
to many others, that in the case of bromide or 
gaslight prints which are to be sulphide toned 
the presence of a little stain-image might be dis- 
regarded altogether. It may interfere with the 
getting of a perfectly pure black, but it is suffi- 
ciently near in color to the sepia of the toned 
print for its presence to be quite immaterial. In 
view of the possibility of still greater difficulty in 
getting the so-called non-staining developers, it 
is well to see how far we can manage with pyro, 
an agent of which a serious shortage is unlikely. 
A series of experiments were made, therefore, to 
find out the most suitable formule for pyro de- 
velopers for prints, and to ascertain how far their 
use was practical. 

It should be pointed out here that, apart from 
this “‘stain-image,” pyro should not be regarded 
as a staining developer at all. If we use with it 
the profusion of sulphite which is usual with 
metol and similar agents, pyro does not stain. 
The experiments to be described confirmed this 
amply, print after print being developed in the 
same small quantity of solution, the unexposed 
edges of the pictures remaining perfectly white. 
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There is no need to recapitulate all the trials 
that were made; the results will be what the 
reader will want to know. These can be expressed 
briefly by saying that it was found possible to 
make bromide prints with pyro-soda which ex- 
perts could not distinguish, in the untoned con- 
dition, from good prints on the same paper de- 
veloped with the ordinary metol-hydroquinone 
or amidol, and that these prints toned in a man- 
ner absolutely normal. 

On gaslight paper the toned prints were in- 
distinguishable from those obtained by metol- 
hydroquinone; but, in this case, the color of the 
untoned print was not black, but greenish-black 
or brownish-black. In some cases the gaslight 
prints developed with pyro had an extremely 
pleasant brown color without toning. 


Stock-Solutions Required 


The pyro stock-solution used was the ordinary 
ten-percent formula which I use in negative- 
work. Fifty grains of potassium metabisulphite 
were dissolved in four or five ounces of water, and 
a couple of drops of hydrochloric acid added to 
make the liquid smell strongly of sulphurous 
acid. An ounce of pyro was dissolved in this, and 
the mixture diluted to make nine ounces and one 
dram. Whenever a grain of pyro is referred to 
below it should be understood that ten minims 
of this stock-solution is meant. The water used 
in making it up was water which had been 
briskly boiled and allowed to go cold without 
agitation. The solution at the time of writing 
has been made up two or three weeks, and is of a 
bright, clear yellow color. 

With this pyro stock-solution, the alkali em- 
ployed consisted of a pound of sodium sulphite 
crystals and a pound of sodium carbonate crystals 
dissolved in hot water and diluted to make 
eighty ounces in all. A ten-percent solution of 
potassium bromide was required in some cases. 
The fixing-bath consisted of two ounces of hypo 
and a quarter of an ounce of potassium meta- 
bisulphite in one ounce of water. 


Successful Results on Bromide Paper 


Bromide paper can be developed with this to 
yield pure black-and-white prints, as already 
stated. The paper employed was Wellington 
platino-matte; and after a number of trials it 
was found that a solution made up of equal parts 
of the stock carbonate-sulphite solution and 
water, to each ounce of which mixture one grain 
of pyro was added, made the best working- 
strength. No bromide whatever proved neces- 
sary, the unexposed parts keeping perfectly free 
from veil, even when the development was pro- 
longed. The prints after development were 


rinsed for a moment in plain water and were 
then fixed. 

It will be noticed that this developing-solution 
not only uses the cheapest developing-agent, but 
is also much less strong in it than is customary. 
The Wellington formule may be taken as typical 
in this respect; and it will be seen that their 
amidol formula is arranged so as to contain two 
and a half grains of that substance in each ounce 
of the solution as applied to the paper, while in 
the metol-hydroquinone formula we have two 
and a half grains of metol and three quarters of a 
grain of hydroquinone per ounce. 


Repeated Use of the Solution 


There was a marked difference between, say, 
the usual amidol developer and this pyro solu- 
tion in use. Amidol, as most of my readers know, 
can be used over again several times, the action 
gradually getting slower and the color of the 
prints more greenish. With a pyro developer, 
made as just described, there is not much alter- 
ation in color, but the action speedily slows 
down. Four ounces of solution were made up and 
whole-plate prints developed, pouring the whole 
four ounces into the dish each time. The first 
print was developed in three minutes, the second 
in a little over four, the third took eight minutes, 
and the fourth, at the end of half an hour, was still 
unfinished. Apparently the developer was ex- 
hausted, so the print was rinsed and developed 
up to full depth by applying some fresh solution. 

Those who have been deterred from using pyro 
for prints because of its reputation for staining 
will be interested to learn that this last print was 
as free from stain as its predecessors. It was a 
little less vigorous and slightly greener in color, 
but now that it is toned there is little or noth- 
ing to distinguish it from the others. The devel- 
oper at the finish was only slightly discolored. 


Gaslight Paper and Pyro 


Having succeeded so well with bromide paper, 
it was natural to try the same developer on the 
gaslight kind; but it was evident from the outset 
that it would not do. Velox was the paper used, 
both “special” and “vigorous” being employed. 
Pyro-soda without bromide fogs the paper hope- 
lessly, and it became necessary to find out what 
proportion of bromide and of the other ingre- 
dients would give the best result. After a number 
of trials the most suitable developer for the 
“‘vigorous”’ Velox proved to be one consisting of 
the stock-solution of sulphite and carbonate 
above described, to each ounce of which five 
minims of a ten-percent bromide solution and 
stock-solution representing two grains of pyro 
were added. 
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“THE DREAD AND FEAR OF KINGS” 


No dilution is advisable in the case of the 
“vigorous” Velox. ‘‘Special” Velox can be de- 
veloped with the sulphite-carbonate solution 
diluted with its own bulk of water; but even in 
this case the full strength seems preferable. 

Although such a developer is very rapid, it is 
not so rapid as the metol-hydroquinone generally 
employed, development taking a little over two 
minutes to complete. The image very quickly 
makes its appearance all over, and then the 
image of full density is gradually built up. As 
already mentioned, the developer does not give 
a pure black, but a brownish black, which, how- 
ever, tones to a fine color. 

The absence of staining which was conspicuous 
all through the series shows that when pyro is 
given a fair chance — that is to say, when suffi- 
cient sulphite is present and the developer is not 
a stale one — this trouble is only a bugbear. Of 
course, if a developer were used which soon be- 
came quite black, such as is sometimes the case 
in negative-work, the paper would be almost 
certain to lose its whiteness, and it is doubtful 
whether any clearing-solution that could subse- 
quently be applied would restore it, so that such 
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a form is inadvisable; though, even then, it is 
likely that in a mild case a sulphide-toned print 
would not be much the worse for the coloration, 
since it is recognized that a toned paper is bet- 
ter than one which is quite white for this process. 
Still, this is not sufficiently controllable to justify 
advocating it; and those who use pyro for prints 
will no doubt take the proper steps to avoid 
staining altogether. It is easily done, as has been 
shown. 


Two Interesting Lines for Experiment 
The development of gaslight papers with pyro 
offers a very interesting field for experiment. 
There are two lines which may be followed up. 
One is to find a formula which will give pure 
black-and-white prints, such as can be got, for ex- 
ample, with amidol. I think it likely that this is 
possible. The other, which is certainly possible, is 
to formulate definitely the method for getting 
sepia and other brown tones with pyro by direct 
development. Those of my readers who find ex- 
perimental photography interesting will do well 
to give this their consideration. 
Photography and Focus. 
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How a Tripod-Socket Helps to Tell the Truth 


MILTON M. BITTER 


folding camera is supposed to 

Wa] be up to date. It has a rising, fall- 
2 ing and sliding front, a swing-bed 
ki and a reversible, detachable back, 
Seems) but it has no tripod-socket on the 
side, hence you have a vertical swing but not a 
side (horizontal) swing. With a tripod-socket on 
the side you would have both, and thus your 
folding camera (if having a long bellows) would 
do anything that a view-camera with double 
swing would do, except swing both ways at the 
same time, besides being much lighter to carry 
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as the perpendicular lines of a tall building will 
converge if you point the camera upward in 
photographing it. 

Let us then lay down the principle that the 
ground-glass (focusing-screen) should be parallel 
with the houses if you wish truthful perspective, 
just as it should be parallel with a high building 
to avoid making perpendicular lines converge. 
Now, in your position in the vacant lot (because 
the adjoining buildings will not permit you to 
place the camera opposite the center house in the 
row), you find that you cannot get the farthest 
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WHAT A TRIPOD-SOCKET ACCOMPLISHES 


and far more convenient to handle and more 
quickly set up. 

“But,” you say, “‘with a sliding front I would 
rarely have use for a side swing.” Yes, perhaps; 
but it is in the rare instances that one needs all 
possible resources. 

The invaluable aid of a side-socket can be 
shown best by a practical illustration. You wish 
to photograph a row of four brick houses and 
picture all of the houses as nearly of the same 
size as possible. Across the street, opposite one 
of the end houses in the row, is a vacant lot with 
houses on both sides of the lot, thus making the 
vacant lot the only available spot from which to 
make the exposure without getting an exaggerated 
perspective; for if you place the camera in the 
street and point wp the street, the horizontal 
lines of the houses will converge unnaturally just 


houses on the ground-glass, so you slide the lens 
toward the farthest house, and that helps a 
little; but you have not yet included them all. 
There seems to be nothing else to do but turn 
the entire camera slightly and point up the 
street; but bear in mind that the ground-glass 
must remain parallel with the houses to get true 
perspective. 

Now if you had a tripod-socket on the side of 
your camera you could mount the camera on its 
side, reverse the back to use the full length of the 
plate and then swing the lens toward the far- 
thest house, the ground-glass still remaining 
parallel with the houses. This, of course, would 
necessitate some stopping down (using a smaller 
diaphragm in the lens) to sharpen the focus; but 
if you use the camera in the original position 
(with the back parallel to the houses and the lens 
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moved out to the side, but with the camera 
mounted in the bottom socket) you would be 
using the marginal rays of the lens, which, if a 
rectilinear, would not give you sharp definition 
on the edges, hence stopping down would be 
essential, and of course it is always advisable 
with architectural subjects (if making merely 
“‘record”’ pictures) under normal light-conditions; 
besides, in the present instance it would be neces- 
sary anyway because of the unequal distances of 
the end houses from the camera. 

The illustration shows the use of the camera 
for this view. C is the camera. The X’s are 
houses. The dotted lines C A show approxi- 
mately how much of the view you could include 
by sliding the lens out as far as you could safely 
use it, and with the camera mounted in the 
bottom-socket. The lines C B show the greater 
scope with the lens swung toward the farthest 
house and the camera mounted in the side-socket 
and the ground-glass still kept parallel with the 
houses. 

You can readily think of other instances in 
which the side-socket would be quite as service- 
able. Suppose you wished to take a photograph 
of a Christmas-tree with two little children on 
opposite sides of the tree. Because of obstruc- 
tions in the room you have to place the camera 
at one side instead of directly in front. Do you 
see how the side-socket will come to your as- 
sistance? True enough, you could get a very sat- 
isfactory picture with your camera in the normal 
position; but by using it on the side and swinging 
the lens toward the farthest child you can get a 
more truthful portrayal of the comparative sizes 
of the children — in other words, better perspec- 
tive. In this case the difference would be trifling, 
perhaps, but “‘trifles contribute toward perfec- 
tion, and perfection is no trifle.” 

Again, imagine yourself photographing a 
parade, with the camera on the sidewalk and the 
lines of the parade extending from curb to curb. 
Set the camera with the ground-glass parallel with 
the oncoming lines of “the marching host” and 
swing the lens toward the farthest figure, then 
the men nearest the camera will not appear like 
giants compared with those on the other end of 
the line extending across the street. The disad- 
vantage of this method of procedure, in this par- 
ticular instance (moving objects), is that the 
stopping down necessary to equalize the focus 
will lessen the speed of the lens; but if you have 
good light this will not be serious. 

I recently took a photograph of a long office- 
interior showing one side and the far end. I did 
not then have a camera with a side-socket. The 
photograph made that office appear about twice 
as long as it actually was. If I had had my 


camera mounted on the side, I would have turned 
it as much toward the long side of the office as 
possible and then used my swing-bed to point 
the lens toward the far end of the office. Since, 
in this case, I could not set my ground-glass 
wholly parallel with the side of the office, of course 
the perspective would have still been consider- 
ably exaggerated, using a short-focus lens, but 
not so much so as if I had not had the advantage 
of being able to point my lens as indicated through 
mounting my camera on the side. 

You can readily understand, too, how in some 
phases of landscape-work the side-socket, in con- 
nection with the swing-bed, would help to pre- 
serve a truthful perspective and also help to 
equalize the focus. 

A side-socket can be bought of your camera- 
maker for twenty-five cents, and any cabinet- 
maker will insert it for you or you can do it 
yourself. In ordering the socket be sure to 
state that you want it for the side of your camera, 
as the sides are generally made of thinner wood 
than the bottom; also give the name, size and 
model of your camera. 

I wrote to the manufacturers of my own camera 
and received the following satisfactory reply: 


“We have yours of the 28th ult. and have 
noted the contents very carefully. You are cor- 
rect in the statements you make regarding the 
use of the 5 x 7 —— Camera, and this camera 
should have a tripod-socket on the side in order 
to get the full use of the swing-movement. We 
are sending you under separate cover one of our 
No. 21 tripod-sockets, and if you are near some 
shop that can attach the tripod-socket, possibly 
this will help you out. If you are unable to attach 
it properly, or if you do not care to undertake the 
work, you may send the camera to us and we 
will see that the tripod-socket is put in the side 
of the case. All that is required to attach the 
tripod-socket is to have the hole bored of the 
proper size and the socket inserted and screwed 
to the side of the case. 

“Thanking you very much for calling our at- 
tention to this matter, we are, 


Yours very truly.” 


In the foregoing I have referred only to cam- 
eras having a swing-bed, and directed you to 
swing the lens toward the farthest object, keeping 
the ground-glass parallel with the objects being 
photographed. To obtain the same results with 
a swing-back, follow the same procedure, i.e., 
point the lens toward the farthest object and 
swing the image of the farthest object away from 
it to make the ground-glass parallel.. Then stop 
down to get the focus more nearly even. 
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Uphill- and Downhill-Perspective 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


SE hear quite a good deal about per- 
spective in general, and its render- 
ing by the camera, but compara- 
tively little regarding the effect of 

Jooking up or down from a given 
standpoint; and while the novice might think 
this impression would be readily conveyed with- 
out taking particular care in arranging the pic- 
ture, such is by no means true. 

To attempt full analysis of the various reasons 
for failure, or to give directions that would ensure 
success in unknown cases, is more than I can do; 
but a description of certain principles involved, 
together with their application, may assist. 

In the first place one reason why failure some- 
times occurs is the fact that an ordinary picture 
consists of an image upon a flat surface, while the 
normal individual has the ad- 
vantage of seeing a subject in 


In ad- 
dition, the general trends of certain lines and 
tone-masses possess expressive qualities of their 
own apart from the details which compose them 
—a fact to be kept in mind when dealing with 
the matter in hand. 


trast and prevailing lighter tone-values. 


Uphill-Effects 


Under this head may be included any subject 
rising above the level of the observer, from a 
winding hill-path to a mountain-peak. 

In all cases the feeling of height seems to be 
more readily expressed by having the foreground 
composed of broad, rather dark masses, and the 
lightest tones well up in the composition, since 
the object is to keep the eye moving upward and 
concentrate attention toward the top of the pic- 


stereoscopic relief, thus convey- 
ing a full sense of separation be- 
tween “planes”’ in all directions 
— up and down as well as from 
the immediate foreground to the 
extreme distance. 

When viewing any scene the 
spectator is also enabled to look 
about and so obtain additional 
means of comparing the rela- 
tive elevation of various parts. 
As a result a person can always 
tell whether he is looking up or 
down, even without especially 
prominent lines in the view to 
help the impression; but a pic- 
ture can show only a limited 
amount of subject-matter, con- 
sequently, if there are no def- 
inite lines and tones included 
capable of expressing the feeling 
intended, the result must be dis- 
appointing. 

To express upon a flat sur- 
face the effect of separation be- 
tween parts at varying distances 
recourse is had to both linear 
and aérial perspective — the 
first of course conveying a sense 
of distance by the diminishing 
size of familiar objects or de- 
tails, and the latter emphasizing 
the effect by a gradual decrease 
in clearness, flattening of con- 


THE CURVING SHORE 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 
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ture. A light spot of tone (which might be a 
cloud, a snow-covered mountain-peak or other 
appropriate feature) not only serves this purpose 
by catching the eye, but also suggests the light- 
ing found in high and open spaces. Sharp spots 
of contrasting tone, or excessively prominent de- 
tails, below the objective point are best avoided. 

A high and broken sky-line is usually a help, 
since we naturally have to look up to see an ob- 
ject on a higher level. Here is where the value of 
sweeping lines running in upward curves and 
angles is appreciated, not alone in the sky-line 
proper, but in the outlines of the larger masses 
of tone as well, because lines with a vertical trend 
assist in indicating height for the same reason that 
horizontal ones convey the opposite effect. For 
this reason in an uphill-picture it is worth while 
to make the most of curves and angles while 
suppressing horizontal lines. A possible exception 
to the latter might be a long flight of steps, in 
which a series of horizontal lines are, of course, 
repeated; but even in a case like this such lines 


AN UPHILL-ROAD 


WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


taken in the aggregate form an angular or curved 
mass leading upward. 

When the highest parts, as in a mountain-view, 
are at a considerable distance one should make 
much of the aérial quality, for if it is made evi- 
dent that a large mass filling a large space in the 
composition is a long distance away the feeling 
of size, likewise height, is increased, since the 
observer naturally reasons that in such a case 
only a very big object could occupy so much 
of the picture. This effect is increased when it 
is possible to contrast the lighter tones of the 
distance by strong, deep shadows or dark foliage 
in the immediate foreground, showing, however, 
no more than is required for the purpose. Thus 
the device of a striking tree-branch in the fore- 
ground overhead may serve another more im- 
portant purpose than mere decorative effect. 

Another means to suggest rising ground is to 
show just the top of some object above the sky- 
line, thus indicating the downward dip in the 
land beyond. A house-top back of a hilly slope 
is suggestive; likewise the upper 
portions of well-defined clouds, 
like the cumulus type, which 
never touch the horizon-line of 
a level landscape. 

When buildings can be intro- 
duced they are of assistance in 
several ways, because of possess- 
ing certain known vertical and 
horizontal lines, the position of 
which in a picture at once de- 
termines the height of the stand- 
point with relation to them. If, 
for example, the foundation-line 
of a building seen in perspective 
slants down toward the more 
distant corner of the structure, 
we know the point of view must 
have been lower than this line, 
the sharpness of the angle at 
which such a horizontal line is 
shown giving a pretty fair idea 
of the difference in level be- 
tween the building and specta- 
tor. “‘The House on the Hill” 
indicates this. If several build- 
ings are shown, say on a hill- 
side or along a hilly street, the 
comparative position of known 
horizontal lines will make it pos- 
sible to estimate the varying 
level of the ground on which they 
stand. It is lack of such def- 
inite lines which makes it more 
difficult in many cases to express 
the feeling desired in a land- 
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DOWN TO THE HARBOR, NOANK 
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scape pure and simple, though attention to some 
of the points previously noted will usually 
make it possible even without the aid of archi- 
tectural lines. 


Downhill-Perspective 


Here attention to the general sweep of the 
main lines in a picture is also important, but in 
some respects their use is reversed. 

Horizontal lines frequently play a valuable 
part in a downhill-view, more especially in the 
distance, where it is desirable to suggest flatness 
in the portions below the point of view. 

While at first thought it may not seem con- 
sistent that a high sky-line can be employed to 
help both an uphill- and downhill-effect, it is 
nevertheless true, but with this important differ- 
ence, that in the latter case one must make it evi- 
dent that the expanse spread out below is com- 
paratively level instead of sloping upward. A 
nearly straight horizon with sufficient details to 
indicate the distance of various parts helps to 
accomplish this, together with proper atmos- 
pheric quality. Curving lines in the middle- 
distance and distance are of use only when it is 
evident that they are formed by level portions 
of the subject, as a curving shore, or winding 
stream through meadows. A flat sheet of water 
with the distant shore-line well above the center 
of the composition gives the impression of looking 
down upon it. 

When buildings of any kind are included the 
effect of perspective in the roofs, together with 
the position of the horizon-line above them, at 
once conveys the idea of the spectator being 
upon a higher vantage-point, as in “Down to 
the Harbor.” 

Including just the roof of a house in the fore- 
ground at the very bottom of the picture, to- 
gether with the distance showing above, is effect- 
ive; while with a row of buildings the rise of 
horizontal lines as they recede indicates the 
viewpoint. 

Another feature worth calling attention to is 
this. If one is standing upon an elevated spot, 
such as a cliff or steep hill, just far enough from 
the edge for the immediate downward drop to 
be invisible, the edge of the foreground will cut 
off the view of objects on a lower level for quite 
a distance, so in consequence the subject-matter 
visible jumps abruptly from the large clearly de- 
fined masses composing the immediate foreground 
to the much diminished image of the middle- 
distance and more remote parts. “The Curving 
Shore”’ shows this feature to some extent, as the 
nearest portion of the beach is hidden by the 
stone coping and bushes around the hillside-ter- 
race which occupies a part of the foreground. 


Strong vertical lines in distant parts below the 
spectator are better avoided as a rule; but in 
the foreground, and rising from a level with the 
observer’s standpoint, they often serve as a use- 
ful note to accent the flat panoramic expanse 
spread out below. 

In the matter of distributing tone-masses, in- 
stead of keeping the foreground rather quiet, as 
in uphill-effects, it is sometimes beneficial to 
have a clear accent of contrasting tones; for, 
representing as it does an elevated point of view 
in the open, strong lighting might well fall on this 
portion of the composition. Then, too, ashas been 
pointed out before, a light tone may be suggestive 
of height and space, while moderaiely dark tones 
in masses convey a feeling of depth; so if in addi- 
tion to a clear-cut note of contrast in the imme- 
diate foreground the nearer portion of the parts 
below the observer can be shown in shadow, this 
will still further help the impression. Such a com- 
bination might be produced when looking from a 
hillside, if the foreground (in good masses of light 
and shadow) starts from one side of the picture 
and slants downward quite sharply, while the 
valley beyond lies in a broad shadow near the 
bottom of the composition. 

How to obtain the most effective line and tonal 
combinations may often prove a difficult matter 
to decide, but since changes in the direction of 
lighting and state of atmosphere produce so many 
alterations it is always best to study a subject 
under different conditions whenever possible, and 
then make a careful choice. 


THE sentiments which may be aroused by a 
landscape-photograph are numerous, joy, horror, 
sadness, calm, peace and others being expressible 
by pure landscape, whereas the introduction of 
figures or of some suggestion of life affords the 
possibility to express still more, such as sympathy 
or love, though here we begin to approach the 
realm of genre. It seems to be generally the case 
that the deeper emotions are the quieter ones, 
and the worker who wishes to produce the great- 
est possible effect will usually make a greater 
effort to arouse these than to appeal to the lighter 
ones, such as joy or amusement. However, 
strict adherence to this plan will produce monot- 
ony of results and, unless the photographer 
makes only a few prints in the course of a year, 
will cause him to repeat himself. The writer feels 
it to be a mistake for an artist to specialize, as 
an occasional excursion into portraiture by a 
landscape-worker, or into genre by a portraitist, 
will result in a fresher viewpoint when the artist 
returns to his own field.—Paut Lewis ANDERSON, 
in Pictorial Landscape-Photography. 
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MEMORIAL DAY 
LOUIS ASTRELLA 
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EDITORIAL 


Exemplary Demonstrations 


NE of the most instructive features of a 

course in practical photography — photo- 
graphic portraiture — is a series of demonstra- 
tions in lighting and posing with a good model. 
The value of such lessons may be appreciated by 
the fact that they usually form a part of the pro- 
gram of photographic conventions, and profes- 
sional workers of the highest rank are invited to 
display their ability in arranging the sitter be- 
fore the camera. When the conditions of such 
demonstrations are favorable, so that the artist 
may proceed without embarrassment to carry out 
his individual ideas with regard to pose, light 
and expression, just as if he were at work in his 
own studio, good results may be expected. Even 
if the appointments of the studio, improvised 
for the occasion, are not altogether adequate, the 
artist may be able to illustrate his individuality 
in arranging the figure, controlling the light or 
subduing a troublesome accessory. Valuable les- 
sons to the uninitiated have been thus imparted, 
and studio-proprietors and home-portraitists who 
came from along distance to witness these demon- 
strations have declared themselves amply re- 
paid for the effort to attend that particular con- 
vention. On the other hand, demonstrations as 
satisfactory as these do not characterize every 
convention, and many are the times when the 
demonstrator has gone through the usual mo- 
tions in a perfunctory or half-hearted manner, 
either because conditions were not conducive to 
a satisfactory exemplification, or he lacked the 
ability to impart his knowledge. In any event, 
he failed to do justice to his reputation as a 
studio-artist. When, however, the occasion de- 
mands a convincing analysis of serious problems 
in studio-portraiture, and the results are dis- 
appointing, because of inadequate preparation, 
the committee in charge is to blame. 

During the talks given at the annual conven- 
tion of the Professional Photographers’ Society 
at New York, held in Hotel McAlpin, last Febru- 
ary, information of much practical value was 
imparted; but the demonstrations before the 
camera, with the aid of a vertical skylight and 
professional models, do not appear to have yielded 
results commensurate with the efforts expended. 
The posing of the models, who lacked nothing in 
grace and attractiveness, impressed the specta- 
tors in the light of an entertainment rather than 
a serious object-lesson. Viewing the matter from 


the side of utility, however, Elias Goldensky — 
he of serious mood and lofty ideal — gave utter- 
ance to sentiments that were commendably frank 
and honest. He said, in substance, that it is very 
easy to make pleasing pictures of handsome, 
graceful and well-formed models who are experi- 
enced in posing before the camera, but that most 
professional photographers had to struggle with 
sitters that were generally awkward and not 
favored in face or figure. 

If the executive committee of the National 
Association — and the idea applies with equal 
force to camera clubs eager to profit by object- 
lessons in portraiture — wishes to derive the 
greatest benefit from demonstrations to be con- 
ducted by master-photographers at future con- 
ventions, it should consider the advisability of 
providing, besides attractive professional models, 
one capable of personating the average woman 
sitter as regards inadequacy of good looks, grace 
and responsiveness. The use of such a model will 
serve to illustrate the many problems that every 
portrait-photographer has to face, and how they 
may be solved. It may not be amiss to add that, 
unless the demonstrator has had experience in 
talking before an audience, and knows his lesson 
well beforehand, he should prepare himself thor- 
oughly for the ordeal, that he may satisfy his 
audience and do himself justice. 


The Veracious Character of 
Photographs 


IME was when a photograph was regarded 

as indisputable evidence in legal procedure; 
but since the advent of the camera it has fallen 
from its high estate. It is no longer trusted as 
readily as hitherto, unless it be the kind whose 
integrity is invulnerable. Photographs used in 
divorce-cases have usually carried the day; but 
in a recent suit of this kind, Justice Goff, of New 
York, made a rather sensible decision, in that he 
declined to accept as valid evidence a photograph 
introduced by counsel. There is no denying the 
fact that the term “photographic accuracy” has 
lost something of its former spell; but the way in 
which plates and films can be juggled and 
altered without detection has made photography 
very unreliable in court. In this connection, Jus- 
tice Goff is quoted as saying: “‘The inherent in- 
firmity of such testimony is apparent when the 
protean character of photography is considered.” 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced.  Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

38. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Awards — Home-Portraits 
Closed March 31, 1916 


First Prize: T. W. Kilmer, M.D. 

Second Prize: Mrs. Charles S. Hayden. 

Third Prize: Alice Willis. 

Honorable Mention: H. R. Decker, Charles Ferris, 
J. H. Field, Frank Flannery, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, 
Alton Franklin, A. B. Hargett, Ruth Manzer Henry, 
Joseph B. Kahill, George B. Loucks, Leander Miller, 
G. H. Najarian, Williamina Parrish, Pillsbury Studio, 
Claude L. Powers, William H. Spiller, William C. Strat- 
man, Mrs. H. J. Wiegner. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Grace Adams, James Allan, 
Linnaeus Allen, W. S. Bailey, C. K. Baker, Otto G. 
Baumgartner, James D. Bennett, G. M. Bibby, Mabel 
Heist Bickle, Milton M. Bitter, Virgil R. Boozer, Jacob 
Bosshart, F. E. Bronson, Adele Brush, J. G. Burns, 
J. 5S. Burrows, C. M. Campbell, W. W. Cowles, F. E. 
Crum, O. C. Dean, A. A. Dole, J. F. Eden, Thomas 
Elsum, William Gilchrist, Harriet J. Goodnow, An- 
toinette B. Hervey, W. R. V. Howell, Suisai Itow, E. J. 
Koester, Hannah Knight, Richard D. McCue, Fanny 
McOmber, Hubert C. Mohr, H. A. Morton, Marguerite 
Munger, Louis R. Murray, E. M. Pratt, R. E. Reynolds, 
L. Vinton Richard, Martinique M. Saucier, A. J. Sheils, 
D. Vincent Smith, W. G. Takagi, Clarence Teamer, 
Anson M. Titus, Gerald Tushak, H. S. Walker, Elliott 
Hughes Wendell. 


Subjects for Competition 


“*Speed-Pictures.”” Closes June 30. 
““Nature-Study Subjects.’’ Closes July 31. 
“Figures in Landscape.” Closes August 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Nature-Study Subjects 
Photo-Era Competition — Closes July 31, 1916 


For the embryo naturalist, or even for the more ad- 
vanced student, there could hardly be a greater aid 
and inspiration in his work than a camera. For the 
botanist how much more of the life and spirit of the 
flower is brought to mind by the clear, brilliant photo- 
graph, showing the plant in its native haunts, than by 
the dry and colorless’ specimen in his herbarium! The 
one is full of the individuality of growth, the sunshine 
and fresh air, and all the charm of the growing, living 
flower, whereas the other is only the dry bones of the 
plant — suggestive of death rather than life. 

An exceedingly beautiful, interesting and instructive 
“herbarium” might be made by photography. To give 
full value to such a collection it would be advisable to 
make two photographs of each specimen: one to be 
taken in its habitat, showing the characteristic habit of 
growth, location, relative height and typical surround- 
ings; the other to be taken of the individual plant pre- 
pared as for pressing, and showing it “root and all, and 
all in all,”’ each leaf and flower distinctly visible and 
sharply defined. 

For this class of work a small stop should be used 
and every effort made to secure minute detail, as, to 
be of value, the photograph must contain all that the 
pressed specimen would show — the number of petals, 
sepals, etc., the veining of the leaves, whether stems 
and leaves are smooth or downy, and all details that 
are essential to the analysis of the specimen. One blos- 
som should be photographed in profile, to show the 
calyx, and one “full face,” to show the number of 
styles and anthers. If the prints can be colored well, so 
much the better for the record; if not, a careful notation 
of coloring should be made on each mount. 

One who has collected such an herbarium has fixed in 
his mind, as well as on paper, a valuable store of knowl- 
edge on the subject of plants and flowers. From the 
artistic standpoint, of course, the flower in its natural 
setting is the thing to be studied. The trouble to get 
satisfactory artistic portrayals of this fascinating sub- 
ject is the prodigality of Dame Nature. She scatters 
her beauties with such a lavish hand that it is hard 
to find an isolated clump 
of blossoms that stands 
out by itself in a way to 
tempt our cameras. If one 
can be found near the foot 
of a tree or by some large 
rock, such natural back- 
grounds will be admirably 
adapted to our purpose; 
but it is not always pos- 
sible to find such. 

Another way to isolate 
the specimen is by light- 
ing. One sometimes sees 
an effect in the woods that 
would make a beautiful 
picture if it could be 
caught when the sun is 
just leaving a hillside, for 
instance, and the ground 
itself is in shadow, but 
the sun just catches some 
tall clump of false Solo- 
mon’s seal or other taller- 
growing flower. The ef- 
fect is charming, but fleet- 
ing. It must be seized on 


the instant, or lost. PARTRIDGE-NEST 


But flowers are not the only things in nature worthy 
of study, by any means. There are our friends in fur 
and feathers to be studied and captured by our lenses, 
so much better from our standpoint, as well as theirs, 
than when captured by traps or snares. It takes much 
patience and perseverance to secure them, however, 
and one must not be discouraged by many failures. 
The surest way to locate the birds is to find a nest, 
then, with self and camera hidden from sight, wait as 
patiently as may be until a propitious moment arrives. 

The nests themselves are good subjects for pictures 
— whether with the eggs or the young birds. The nests 
of birds that build on the ground, such as the junco, 
veery and oven-bird, although harder to find, are more 
easily photographed once they are located, and often 
have most beautiful settings of ferns and flowers. An- 
other beautiful subject is found where butterflies 
gather. A big, yellow swallowtail on a spray of lilacs 
makes as attractive a picture as one need desire, and 
many other specimens would make most attractive 
studies. Even the common spider and his wonderfully 
woven web make good picture-material, especially if 
the web be found in the early morning when studded 
with dew-drops. 

There could hardly be a pleasanter pastime, or one 
that would be more instructive, than this of roving the 
woods with a camera, intent on finding not only the 
obvious beauties that are plain to see, but the hidden 
or obscured beauties that are all about us. There is the 
shad-bush that stands out from her background of 
dark evergreens like a luminous cloud, and could not 
possibly be overlooked; but down at her feet is a 
“*scarlet-capped elf-needled mat of moss,” with fairy 
goblets of silver-gray and slender spires of verd-antique 
set with rubies. There, on a moss-covered rock, sits 
Master Chipmunk, scolding away at us for intruding 
on his preserves, and, growing from a crevice in the 
rock below him, are the feathery fronds of the rare 
little ebony spleenwort. Down to the marsh we go, 


and there we find all sorts of rare and beautiful treas- 
ures — dainty calypso and ghostly Indian pipes, 
showy ladies’ slippers and various weird orchids. 
Wherever we turn our steps, something comes to light 
that will make a fit subject for the camera. 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 
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BILLIE 


One of the greatest discoveries is the always well- 
hidden nest of the olive-backed thrush or oven-bird. 
Concealed under leaves and grass, often on the side of 
some little hollow, it defies detection, except by very 
sharp eyes; but, once located, it not infrequently lends 
itself well to our purposes, and if we succeed in con- 
cealing ourselves well we may be able to catch the 
bright-eyed little mother herself when she returns to 
her family. 

If we get away from civilization into the real wilder- 
ness we may have a chance at some of the animals in 
the wild state. A subject that only once or twice has 
been photographed successfully is the beaver building 
his dam. This was accomplished by concealing the 
camera and running a long string to a point where the 
beavers could be observed without disturbing them at 
their work. “Reddy Fox” and his family make delight- 
ful subjects, with their long noses, keen eyes and bushy 
tails. Deer are most graceful animals, but with keen 
senses. So quick are they to detect anything out of the 
ordinary that nearly all pictures of them in the wild 
state show unnatural, stiff and startled positions. 

But even if one cannot go far afield for subjects one 
need not be debarred from nature-study. One's own 
dooryard will furnish many thirgs of interest, and even 
the winter-months need not be devoid of material. A 
cone-bearing branch of evergreen is often just as beau- 
tiful as a flower-laden bough in springtime, and for 
the photo-micrographer what is more beautiful than 
the varied star-forms of the snowflakes! Tree-studies 


MRS. CHARLES S. HAYDEN 


at any season of the year are interesting, but par- 
ticularly so in springtime, when the catkins and pussy- 
willows are so charming, and the delicate transparent 
texture of the leaves makes them more easy of por- 
trayal. all the delicate veining showing up so nicely. 
Fruiting grass and rushes are also attractive subjects, 
and lend themselves to the decorative Japanese treat- 
ment most charmingly. 

Nature-study subjects may be of either pictorial or 
scientific interest, but one class need not exclude the 
other. Because an arrangement is good in line and 
makes an attractive picture is no reason why it should 
not show detail with sufficient accuracy to be of scien- 
tific value also. On the other hand, because a plate is 
to show details of construction and texture is no reason 
for ugly arrangement and unpleasing form. The two 
should work together. Any natural form that is either 
beautiful or interesting scientifically is a fit subject for 
this competition, but preference will naturally be given 
those of pictorial value as well as technical perfection. 

KatHerine BincHast. 


The September Competition 

THINKING that it may stimulate greater interest to 
have a more definite sudject for the monthly competi- 
tion closing September 30, it has been decided to omit 
**Field and Wood” and substitute “‘ Animals in Land- 
scape.” Miss Bingham’s article on this subject, with 
suggestions of both an artistic and technical character, 
will appear in the August issue. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Substitute Restrainers 


EvEN such a tremendous increase as 1,550 percent in 
the price of potassium bromide — from 50 cents to 
$8.25 a pound — will not greatly alarm the average 
amateur photographer, because his yearly consumption 
is relatively small. In the production of a negative he 
rarely employs bromide in the developer unless he has 
reason to believe there has been considerable overex- 
posure; his regular use of a restrainer is confined to the 
development-paper formula to ensure clear whites at 
the rate of only about 120 grains for 300 to 500 ounces 
of the mixed developer. . 

The professional, however, will feel the increase 
keenly, for he is in the habit of including bromide in his 
regular working-solution for negative-work whether he 
fears overexposure or not, and the very amount of his 
business will make the increased expense an item to be 
reckoned with. 

The reason for the constant presence of a small 
amount of restrainer in the developer is explained by 
The Amateur Photographer as follows: Free potassium 
bromide in the developer at starting forms with the 
silver bromide of the plate (in some way altered by 
light-action and forming the “‘latent image,” whatever 
that familiar phrase may really stand for) a combina- 
tion less readily acted on by the developer, and so 
“‘restrains,” or, as some prefer, “retards” the develop- 
ing-action, for a while at any rate. It thus holds back, 
as it were, the developer from responding to general 
feeble light-action (which otherwise develops into 
“*fog”’) until the developer has operated on the parts 
more strongly acted on by light. Thus we may see how 
in a certain sense a restrainer slows a plate’s speed. But 
this phrase is very often seriously misunderstood, for 
any practical slowing of the plate by bromide calls for 
much more bromide than is needed to keep down fog. 

Some plates, particularly certain English brands, 
require a little fog-restrainer, although many brands 
developed with a suitable pyro-soda formula unre- 
strained show virtually no fog, although theoretically 
every plate shows some fog. With stale plates a re- 
strainer is absolutely necessary, as the silver salts in 
the film seem to undergo a certain amount of decom- 
position, and reduction (development) takes place 
where the light has not acted. 

The usual dose of potassium bromide is 5 drops of a 
10-percent solution per ounce of mixed developer; and, 
of course, ammonium and sodium bromides may be 
used in a like manner. Potassium bromide is bulk for 
bulk the weakest restrainer in common use, ammonium 
bromide the strongest and sodium bromide the medium, 
the most suitable proportions being potassium 120, 
sodium 103 and ammonium 98. All of these have been 
greatly affected in price by the war. Ammonium bro- 
mide costs $6.25 per pound at the time of writing, 
March 9, 1916. 


All of the following salts have been suggested at 
some time or other as restrainers, the quantities given 
being said to be equivalent to 1 grain of potassium 
bromide. 

Common salt, 3 to 5 grains. 

Ammonium chloride, 2 to 3 grains. 

Zinc chloride, } grain. 

Boric acid, 3 drops of a 1 to 30 solution in each ounce 
of mixed developer. 

The first two of these are still very cheap, and de- 
serve a careful trial to determine if there be any serious 


objections to their use. PxHoto-Era will be glad to” 


receive personal experiences along this line. 

The only ‘Yestrainers that are of any service when 
development has started are the citrates: they stop 
the shadows and allow the highlights to go on develop- 
ing, thus tending to increase contrast. Indeed, it is 
common knowledge that cases of extreme overexposure 
can be more reliably saved with sodium citrate than 
potassium bromide. According to The Amateur Pho- 
tographer this is explained on the theory that citric acid 
converts the ordinary alkaline developer into a physical 
developer by dissolving some of the silver which is not 
wanted in some places, and depositing it in other places 
where light-action has been considerable. About 5 
grains of sodium, potassium or ammonium citrate 
would be a normal quantity per ounce of developer. 

Probably the principal reason why citrates have 
never been in great favor lies in their tendency to grow 
a ferment, mould or fungus (Saccharomyces myco- 
derma, one of the yeasts) which decomposes the citrate 
in the carbonic acid and water. But this growth is 
slower in strong than weak solutions, and can be pre- 
vented by the addition of a little salicylic acid. It is, 
however, better to dissolve only a small quantity at a 
time, so as to have a fresh solution. 

Unfortunately, the more familiar citrates of sodium, 
ammonium and potassium are somewhat deliquescent, 
and so must be kept well corked in a dry place. It is, 
however, quite a simple matter to prepare citrates from 
citric acid. This salt is dissolved in warm water and 
then the alkaline salt added a little at a time until the 
solution is neutral to litmus paper. In } ounce of water 
dissolve 72 grains of powdered citric acid, then add 
slowly some one of the following salts until the acid is 
neutralized: Sodium bicarbonate, about 90 grains; or 
sodium carbonate (crystals), about 145 grains; or po- 
tassium carbonate, about 90 grains; or strong liquid 
ammonia, about 65 minims. Make up the bulk to 1 
ounce with water and you will then have approximately 
a 10-percent solution. 

About 1 dram of this solution added to each ounce of 
developer would be an average quantity. 


Tue expression of the sentiments of a nation are 
marked with its imprint.— Henry Havard. 
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THIRD PRIZE 
HOME-PORTRAITS 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


Invisible Photographs 


In time of war particularly, when certain informa- 
tion should be rigorously kept secret, even from sub- 
ordinates in the same service, it may be useful for 
government officials, military commanders and others 
to have a method of keeping copies of plans, documents, 
photographs, etc., in their possession in such a manner 
that they are ordinarily invisible, but can be revealed 
by a simple process when required. After trying numer- 
ous printing-papers and bleaching-baths, a writer in 
Progresso Fotografico has come to the conclusion that 
the least visible image is given by the thin sepia paper 
of commerce. It is exposed rapidly to direct light, de- 
veloped in ordinary water, then treated with a 2-per- 
cent hyposulphite solution, and washed for a few 
minutes. The images obtained are not very rich in 
half-tones, but this is not of great importance for prac- 
tical purposes. When the prints are placed in a solu- 
tion containing, per liter, 10 grams of copper sulphate, 
20 grams of potassium bromide, and 5 drops of hydro- 
chloric acid, the image disappears instantly, and, after 
washing, one may dry the print, upon which nothing 
is visible. If the precaution is taken to plunge the print 
in a weak bath of potassium bromide, even exposure 
to light does not cause any reappearance of the image. 


ALICE WILLIS 


The image may be rendered visible immediately by 
any developing-bath ordinarily used in photography, 
and this operation may be carried out in full light. 
There is no need to fix after development; a simple 
yashing with water suffices. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


Brown Mottles in Stock 


OccaSIONALLY we receive a complaint from a pho- 
tographer enclosing prints which show a peculiar black 
mottled effect in the stock which is noticeable only when 
the print is examined by transmitted light. This trouble 
has every appearance of a defect in the raw stock, as 
the mottles do not appear in any particular place in the 
print, but are scattered and of peculiar formation. 

After a number of tests at our research-laboratory, 
a similar effect was produced by using a very strong 
acid shortstop on the prints, leaving them in this bath 
from 10 to 45 minutes. After removal a number of 
transparent spots were noticeable which immediately 
disappeared after the prints had been toned in a hypo- 
alum bath, the temperature of which was not allowed 
to rise above 120°F. By allowing the temperature of 
the bath to rise from 130° to 160°, however, these spots 
became a dark brown which appeared black to the 
naked eye when the prints were dried. We failed to 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
HOME-PORTRAITS 


A. L. GEORGE B. LOUCKS 


note this trouble when the shortstop was made up as 
recommended in The Professional Cyko Pointer. 

Extreme care should be observed in purchasing 
acetic acid, as it is made of several different strengths, 
and every photographer should insist on the commer- 
cial grade when purchasing from the local supply-house. 

The following list published by Merck shows the 
different grades: 


99.5% 
No. 2 glacial acetic acid ................ 96 %G 
No. 5 acid acetic diluted (commercial)... 30 % 


The No. 5, or, as it is commonly known, No. 8 or 
28%, is only one-third as strong as the glacial acetic, 
and should always be purchased for photographic pur- 
poses unless glacial is specified.—Portrait. 


Combination-Printing in Carbon 


Ir is generally considered difficult to combine a 
figure and background or to insert a figure in a group 
when printing in carbon, but a friend who is skilled 
in three-color carbon showed us how simple it really is 
if the methods of the color-worker are followed. In 
the first place, the two prints are made, as usual, on 


tissue from the same band, and cut the same way of 
the band, either with the length or the width of the 
roll. The two temporary supports should both be rigid, 
ordinary waxed opal for the figure, and collodionized 
glass for the background. Each piece of exposed tissue 
must be soaked before mounting at exactly the same 
temperature for the same time, about three-quarters of 
a minute at 60° F. They are then developed and dried 
as usual, and the figure transferred to the ordinary 
double-transfer support. After cleaning off every trace 
of wax with benzole, the glass bearing the background 
is dipped into water and then coated with 5-percent 
gelatine solution. The figure print, soaked, of course, 
until limp, is carefully laid down upon it and lightly 
squeegeed. The glass is then turned over, and the 
prints registered by sliding one on the other. When the 
correct position is attained, the squeegee is again gently 
applied, and the whole put aside to dry. The print 
comes off “full gloss,’ but if this be objected to the 
collodion may be cleaned off with the usual solvent. 
The British Journal of Photography. 


It is painful for a composer to write, for a poet to 
feed his poetry with his prose, for a painter to pay for 
his pictures with his lithographs; in a word, for an ar- 
tist to live off the trade of his art —Théophile Gautier. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in theGuild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership is free to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA,The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


The ‘‘ Capacity for Taking Pains ”’ 


Tuere could hardly be an avocation that would give 
returns more nearly in proportion to the amount of 
care and pains expended than photography. Some 
novices give up the pastime because of the expense, 
when, as a matter of fact, a larger proportion of that 
expense than they dream of is due toa waste of material 
through carelessness. A careful reading of the bcok of 
instructions that comes with each camera will save 
many a film that lack of the knowledge, thus acquired, 
might have spoiled in exposure, in loading or unloading. 
But the painstaking compounding of developer and 
fixing-bath, clean trays or tanks and care about finger- 
marks, dust and other blemishes will make an aston- 
ishing difference in results. 

The darkroom-light is another source of danger. It 
should be so arranged that the light does not fall 
directly on the tray; and although it may be a rather 
large illuminated surface it should be of low power and 
composed of both orange and red elements. Stray light 
through cracks, around window or door is also a fruitful 
cause of trouble. On going into the darkroom from a 
brightly lighted one the eye does not at once detect 
these rays of white light; but shut yourself in and stay 
for several minutes and what seemed like total dark- 
ness at first may prove to be quite otherwise. Even 
after all leaks are stopped and the light made safe it is 
not wise to spend too long examining the negatives; a 
few seconds will tell you about density, and curiosity 
as to the details of the picture would better be curbed 
until after fixation. 

Thorough fixing is another point regarding which 
care is worth while. A film is not fixed the minute the 
milky look has disappeared, as many seem to think, 
but should be left in the bath for five or ten minutes 
longer to ensure complete fixing. In washing, also, one 
must be thorough. A film is not washed that has 
simply soaked in water for an hour. There must be a 
circulation of water of sufficient vigor to keep the film 
moving and carry off the dissolved chemicals. Either 
insufficient fixing or washing is responsible for most 
troublesome stains and spots that appear on negatives 
after a year or so and often completely destroy a plate 
of value. Because of the ills and dangers which nega- 
tives are heir to, many workers keep on file either a 
transparency or a glossy print of their favorite plates, 
so that in case of loss a second negative can be made. 

But the point in the whole process of producing a 
photograph where the greatest waste takes place is in 
the making of the print, especially if one works in the 
evening, when stains are less perceptible. Great care 
must be taken that all solutions are fresh and at proper 
working-temperature. The tendency is to economize 
on solutions, but a few spoiled prints cost more than 


would the new bath, and then you must have the new 
bath finally for the remaking of the lost prints — a 
waste of time, solution and paper. 

If things do not seem te be going right, stop short 
and find out what is wrong. Too many times one 
blunders along making dozens of prints which display 
innumerable spots or are off color, stained, or flat and 
otherwise worthless. That is an entirely needless pro- 
cedure; better far to throw away the developer, clean 
the tray and mix a fresh solution, being sure that your 
graduate is clean and everything as nearly right as you 
know how to make it. If spots or stains appear after 
placing in the fixing-bath, perhaps that has become 
exhausted and must be renewed. Clean all trays fre- 
quently, and keep your graduates and stirring-rods free 
of chemicals. Even with fresh, unoxidized developer, a 
print will very often stain if undertimed and forced in 
developing. 

There is a right time for every negative, and when 
that exposure is given the print will develop up to the 
right point and seem to stop. If underexposed the 
stopping-point is reached before the print has sufficient 
depth, and it must be coaxed along as far as possible, 
resulting usually in a weak print, not infrequently with 
a yellow stain. On the other hand, an overexposed 
print will flash up in the developer and have to be taken 
out before development is complete, resulting in a 
mottled, flat print of little use to anybody. A safe plan 
is to use a “short-stop” instead of a plain rinsing- 
water between developing and fixing. This stops all 
development at once, and erisures the prints being acid 
instead of alkaline when they go into the hypo; the life 
of the bath is thus prolonged. If this is not used, care 
must be taken to see that prints are kept moving for 
a few seconds after they go into the hypo and that they 
do not pack together so that the solution has not free 
access to all parts of the surface. Letting the stirring- 
rod rest on the face of the print when first placed in 
the bath was for some time the mysterious cause of 
purple spots on prints. 

Thorough washing is again essential here, the prints 
being kept in continuous motion in running water for 
an hour, not allowed to settle to the bottom and lie 
together in a solid mass, in which case only the top 
ones would get anywhere near proper washing. It is 
the washing that ensures the permanence of the print. 
Not infrequently in an old print one can see distinctly 
where another print has adhered to it while washing, 
and the unwashed part is fading, leaving the rest of 
its original depth of tone. 

In mounting, also, there is call for accuracy and 
neatness, that margins may be even and no glue be de- 
posited in the wrong place. So, from start to finish, 
one needs, in order to produce a satisfactory photo- 
graph, “an infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
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GROUP-PORTRAIT 


The Child and the Kodak 


One of the “slogans” of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany is “Let the Children Kodak,” and the parent 
who would give his offspring the rudiments of an art- 
training and teach him an appreciation of the beautiful 
would do well to follow the advice. There are many 
valuable lessons that may be easily taught and pleas- 
antly by means of photography. In the case of a boy 
with a mechanical bent the delicate mechanism of the 
camera itself will arouse interest in the laws of optics, 
and the operation and compounding of developers will 
interest him in the rudiments of chemistry — while 
to any child the accuracy, orderliness and cleanliness 
required for good results will be valuable habits to 
form; for the little people should not be allowed to 
stop at “button-pressing.”” They should be encouraged 
to see the thing through to the end, and almost invari- 
ably they will prove enthusiastic workers. 

The tank- or machine-dev elopers are so simple that 
very little help will be needed from the “grown-ups,” 
and that only at first. The blue- -print process is a good 
one on which to start the youngsters; but they will not 
long be content with that, and the developing-paper 
process is not too difficult for them to master speedily. 

But it is in learning what is requisite for a good 
picture that the training of the art-sense comes in. Too 


HONORABLE MENTION 
HOME-PORTRAITS 


FRANK FLANNERY 


many of us come to years of maturity before we learn 
to use our eyes. We are like the celebrity who came 
back to his home-town to address his townspeople dur- 
ing Old Home Week. Standing on the steps of the 
schoolhouse and looking off over the heads of his 
audience, he exclaimed: “But where did you get all 
this. These mountains were never here when I was a 
boy!” If none of his available elders are capable of 
helping him in this way, that is what the criticism- 
departments of the photographic magazines are for. 

If he is interested in flowers, birds, butterflies, he 
can with a portrait-attachment make such a collection 
as will be the envy of his friends, and the collecting of 
it will keep him in the open, increase his interest in 
nature a hundred-fold and make him a well-informed 
and intelligent little naturalist. 

These are only a few of the benefits to be derived from 
starting early to form the photographic habit, and 
only a few of the branches which the child may take up. 
He will want to try his skill on the members of his 
family and acquaintance, and in so doing will learn to 
see the play of light and shade on the human face, the 
effect of backgrounds, grouping, ete., thus le: arning to 
appreciate better the work of the masters of painting 
when he shall make their acquaintance. 

Though I have used the masculine pronoun through- 
out, all this is equally applicable to “little sister.” 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. 


Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 


383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Pooto-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 

Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 

a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 

uested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Paoro-Era, full credit being given. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed March 31, 1916 


First Prize: Carlos F. de Moya. 

Second Prize: R. W. Stevens. 

Third Prize: Mrs. H. G. Reed. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, Margaret Ander- 
son, C. K. Baker, J. Louis Cunningham, Martha Curry, 
George C. Easton, Max Ebel, Carl H. Kattelman, 
Louis R. Murray, Willard Van der Veer, W. J. Wilson, 
Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Janet Bowers, E. L. Clarke, 
Frank Hart, Lewis L. Hertzberg, Ormison O. Hilborn, 
John H. Johnson, H. M. Keith, Emil H. Kopp, Jr., 
T. W. Lindsell, Rudolph Motts, C. T. Philipp, Clarence 
A. Pierce, Everett G. Read, Kenneth D. Smith, M. C. 
Still, A. S. Upton, Jos. G. Whetson, Oscar G. Whiting, 
J. H. Woodhead. 


THE DOLLS GOWN CARLOS F. DE MOYA 
FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS CONTEST 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 


C. A. S.— To ensure good cloud-effects in gen- 
eral landscape-work, you need both an orthochro- 
matic plate and a color-screen; one alone is not suffi- 
cient. Since you appear to prefer Seed plates, use Seed 
Orthochromatic, which are the same speed as the Seed 
26x you now employ. Ordinary landscape-work does 
not require a screen so deep as your 10-time screen. 
A three or four-time screen would be ample unless abso- 
lute color-rendering is a consideration, as in the pho- 
tographing of furniture, paintings and similar commer- 
cial work. Try a Burke & James 3-time screen. 

J. L. C.—It would seem hardly worth while to 
exchange your 3A Graflex for a 4 x 5. Both sizes are 
popular, though we honestly believe that 4 x 5 is the 
more practical size — that is, more pictures seem to 
compose well in it than in 3} x 53. With the latter the 
tendency is to trim from the long dimension, especially 
in vertical compositions. 

The proportions preferred by artists are not far from 
the photographic size 5 x 7, which is about half way 
between the two you mention. 

T. B.— Yes, it is quite possible to restore old and 
stale bromide paper much the same as stale dry- 
plates. Soak each sheet separately for one minute in 
the following bath: 


Potassium permanganate ............ 1 grain 
Sulphuric acid .................-,--- 6 grains 
Then transfer for one minute more to the following: 
Sodium sulphite crystals ............. 100 grains 


Rinse, and the paper is ready for use wet, or it may 
be dried if desired for use later. The original speed of 
the paper will be reduced about one-half in the restora- 
tion. 

Before going to this trouble, however, it is well to 
try drying out the paper in a warm oven. Very often 
storage in a damp place, or a humid period of weather, 
is the only cause of flat, muddy prints, and drying the 
paper and using double or even treble the usual quan- 
tity of potassium bromide will prove a quick and com- 
plete remedy. 

7. A. R.— Of course the Cooke-Kodak lens, the 
lens with which you make your negatives, is 
quite suitable for making enlargements from 
them, if you desire to use it. It is a highly corrected 
anastigmat, whereas the Smith lens is a semi-achro- 
matic. The former will give you normally a sharp en- 
largement; the latter, a diffused focus enlargement. 
Which you want is almost entirely a matter of personal 
opinion. Soft-focus work is now enjoying a vogue 
which promises to be of long life, perhaps permanent 
if it is not overdone. If it is, it is bound to end as did 
the “fuzzytypes”’ of a decade ago, which were the result 
of printing-dodges. 

The use of a soft-focus lens for enlarging rather than 
negative-work possesses the advantage that the de- 


gree of diffusion may be adjusted to suit one’s fancy 
whatever the degree of enlargement — we have refer- 
ence to the use of diaphragms of varying sizes. If this 
sort of work appeals to you, and it does in moderation 
to every art-lover, the Smith lens will not disappoint 
you. It was the first in its field, and is now used by 
many world-famous workers. As to carbon, platinum or 
bromide paper, the latter is the cheapest and easiest to 
work, but the other two are the supreme achievements. 

H. J.— Yes, it is a simple matter to restore dry- 
plates which have become stale, fogged or 
otherwise spoiled through age. Speed must be sac- 
rificed, and there will be a considerable gain in contrast, 
but results may be counted upon as clean as can be ob- 
tained with fresh, slow process-plates. New material is 
now so expensive that if one happens to have several 
dozen stale plates of 5 x 7 or larger size it will pay to 
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restore them for making copies or negatives of any other 
sort requiring considerable vigor. All of the work must 
necessarily be done in the darkroom under a safelight. 
Immerse each plate separately for two minutes in the 
following bath at a temperature of 65 degrees: 


Potassium bichromate ............... 25 grains 


While in the solution swab the plate over with ab- 
sorbent cotton to remove any air-bells that may adhere 
to its surface. Then wash in running water for a 
minute or two to remove the superfluous solution, 
allow to drain for a few minutes and immerse for five 
minutes in alcohol, to facilitate rapid drying, which will 
not require over half an hour in an ordinary drying- 
rack. Roughly speaking, the speed of the restored plates 
may be considered about 50 Watkins or F/32 Wynne. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, PuHotro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 


A. L. C.— Your picture of a pond with a bridge in the 
distance i is very effective; but it violates one important 
rule in artistic composition by being divided hori- 
zontally in two equal parts, the sky and water being 
alike in area. The part at the left is black and muddy, 
and it is quite possible that the subject would yield a 
better result by genuine artistic treatment. 

M. B.—“Ruth” will be improved by printing on a 
softer paper, for the highlights are a trifle too white. 
Apparently the sun was too strong for her eyes, for she 
appears to have closed them during the exposure. 

“Getting through the Fence” has been underexposed 
and overdeveloped; the highlights are too chalky. 

= ms” has also been overdeveloped, although 
exposure was apparently adequate. Try a softer paper, 
or, if necessary, reduce with ammonium persulphate. 

“A Well-Fed Country-Lass” should be printed 
deeper on a softer paper if a close approximation to 
the values of nature is wanted. 

“Three Little Kittens” is in many respects the best 
lighted, exposed and developed picture of the lot. Why 
not enlarge the interesting portion of it, omitting most 
of the confusing background? 

D. K. S.— “Along the Trout-Brook”’ appears to be 
merely a snapshot of personal interest. “Schroon Lake” 
suffers from lack of unity, the prominent waves in the 
foreground detracting attention from the distant view, 
which apparently is intended as the real picture. Of 
course, this is readily remedied by trimming to a 
narrow horizontal panel. 

. M. K.— Your photograph entitled “Evening 
Glow” seems to be a misnomer, as there is no sugges- 
tion of evening glow in the photograph. It needs a 
cloud-effect in the distance to relieve the whiteness of 
the sky. It is unfortunate that the tree-arrangement 
did not permit you to place the most important tree in 
the foreground rather than in the middle-distance. 

In a few months you will see in PHoto-Era a similar 
vista through trees, by Mr. B. F. Langland, which will 
give you a better suggestion than it is possible to do in 
a letter. 

M. C. S.— Your print “The Winding, Wintry Wood- 
land-Stream”’ is not a subject that lends itself readily 
to pictorial treatment. Regarding this merely as a 
composition, the prominent tree at the left is unfortu- 
nate, and would better have been omitted, as it attracts 
too much attention to itself. Were it trimmed away, 
two other prominent trees would divide the picture- 
space into three equal parts, which is exceedingly un- 
fortunate. It would appear that this subject were 
better not photographed. 

In “The Dying Day” you have one of those subjects 
which would be superb in painting, but which loses 
much in the absence of color in photography. Although 
you have very wisely softened the definition consider- 
ably, the many vertical lines and reflections in the 
water are still somewhat confusing. Perhaps a print 
on a matte rather than a smooth paper, an enlarge- 


ment on a rough paper or a print two or three tones 
darker would improve matters. 

M. B.— Of your two photographs in a country- 
school, we like that of the children standing the better. 
You can improve this greatly by rubbing down the 
negative with alcohol or silver-polish to lower the tone 
of what appears to be a reflection on the blackboard 
over the girl’s head at the extreme right. 

Your other subjects appear to be merely snapshots 
with confusing backgrounds, that of the little black- 
and-white pig and the child being considerably under- 
exposed. 

C. F. W.— In “Twilight in Winter”’ you appear to 
have carried diffusion beyond the bounds of reason. 
The print also appears to be considerably deficient in 
subject-material. We like ‘“‘The Mysterious Wicket” 
much better, although the penciling intended to replace 
the loss through halation is exceedingly crude. 

H. W. C.—*Sunshine and Shadow” is technically 
excellent, but it seems to lack a center of interest, the 
foreground tree not being sufficiently large or distinctive 
in character to hold the attention. 

L. R. M.— We are pleased to note a very consider- 
able improvement in your work of late, the subjects 
entered in this last competition being particularly 
pleasing. We question, however, if these exceedingly 
red tones that you are obtaining are so pleasing as the 
more conventional sepias, especially those tending 
towards chocolate brown, as done by hypo-alum toning 
on gaslight papers. These compositions could be im- 
proved on very little. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


ery Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
s scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
x the tables on the opposite page. 
*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
60° multiply by 3; 
5° xX 2; 52° x 2; 30° x 84. JAN., Fer., Oct Mar., APR May, JUNE 
Latitude 60° N. multiply by 145] 2 | _ | | | 
55° 1; 52° 1; 300% gle aie! | 8 le 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14;] | 2 |; Af | ass A 
A.M. to 1 PM. via 1 | 1 1 1/1 1 
| | | 
40-11 amend 1-2 rar 1/1 
Mm. and 1-2 Pm 25,12 6 3/3/2572 6 2010 
9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m. 1°) 1°} 1/1/21) 2 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 P.M. | 1*| 17112" 2 
7-8 a.m. and 4-5 p.m. a 
7-8 a.m. and 4-5 p.m | | 2010 5/2 4 8 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 p.m. | 
5-6 and 6-7 P.M. | | | 
| 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 


distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- most of the picture ; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
: red-brick buildings and other dark ob- _ 
1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to __ glades and under the trees. Wood- 

ound ; landscapes in fog or mist; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 
uildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes ;_ per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 


| 
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Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 


W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Lom gy rk in the subject; third, s of plate or film; fourth, 

U.S. 1 F/4 | xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm 
On BG | To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
= ee U.S. 2 | F/5.6 | xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
3 g 23 from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
U. S. 2.4 F/63 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
SERS “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
g 7 2 U. S. 3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
3 8 RS calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
a ESSE U.S. 8 F/11 | X2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
& Su 2 | of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
~~ we U.S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
g.2p § | 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
mong U. S. 32 F/22 x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
eacsa a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
< e688 U. S. 64 F/32 X 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
So _ class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 


Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 
W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 
Cramer Slow Iso. 
Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 
Ilford Ordinary 

Process 
Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue initial picture this month — and repeated in 
black on page 269 in accordance with our usual cus- 
tom — is a cover-design in the best sense of the word. 
Indeed, it is the direct result of participation in the 
Puoto-Era competition, “Subject for PHoto-Era 
Cover,” which closed April 30, 1916. For this effort 
the author, Mrs. Fannie T. Cassidy, received the third 
prize. The other successful pictures are to be pub- 
lished in our July issue. ‘Killarney Roses” represents 
a beautiful and dignified design, is novel and refined in 
treatment and lends itself admirably to the purpose 
for which it was intended. In all her floral work Mrs. 
Cassidy has always shown a sympathetic regard for the 
refined and delicate beauty of roses and peonies. To 
this quality the artist is now adding a warmth of expres- 
sion and breadth of treatment which, in so impressive 
a design as “Killarney Roses,’ greatly enhance the 
general artistic effect. Data: Indoors, October, 9 a.m.; 
-Auto Graflex; Goerz Dagor, 8}-inch focus; smallest 
stop; 100 seconds; 5x 7 Seed L. Ortho; dev. in tank; 
8 x 10 enlarged print, with P. & S. Semi-Achromatic 
Doublet, on Eastman Platino Bromide. 

The original of the frontispiece emanates from Mr. 
Rabe’s copious portfolio of San Francisco Exposition 
prints, on whose contents the artist has drawn liberally 
for PHoto-Era. Although the memorable Panama- 
Pacific Exposition is a thing of the past, its glorious 
visions will linger permanently in the minds of those 
who were fortunate to behold them; and when rare 
architectural beauties are perpetuated by photography 
in so eminently artistic a manner as has been done by 
W. H. Rabe, it were thoughtless not to afford our readers 
occasional opportunities to enjoy them. ‘The End 
of the Trail,” the sculptor Fraser’s imaginative creation, 
and as presented by a camerist’s poetic touch, compels 
instant admiration. The expression of spent energy 
of horse and rider is greatly heightened by the mystery 
of approaching dusk, and the beholder is made to feel 
the dejection and despair of the hapless group. Data: 
As stated in a previous issue, Mr. Rabe used an old- 
style Adlake camera (magazine), using 3} x 4} Standard 
Orthonon plates. As no tripods were allowed on the 
grounds, he was obliged to rest his camera on a con- 
venient box or seat, as about 10 minutes’ exposure was 
required, using the open lens. In order to keep the 
camera level and the lines perpendicular, only the upper 
half of the plate was available, making the negative 
really one-half the size. The day-views were taken 
with a $12.50 1A Kodak, on films 2} x 43, universal 
focus, open lens, #; second. Therefore, no definite 
data are available with our present picture. The en- 
larging was all done by daylight, in a transformed 
chicken-house, with a supply of water from a hose, and 
an enlarging-apparatus, home-made, from two tele- 
scopic starch-boxes, using a 4 x 5 Smith soft-focus lens. 
Paper used was P.M.C. No. 8. 

The pictures that accompany the paper of William 
H. Rau, the eminently successful commercial photogra- 
pher of Philadelphia, are self-explanatory. They ex- 
emplify the varied possibilities of opportunities offered 
to an able and resourceful photographer. Paper and 
illustrations should serve to stimulate the hundreds of 
budding camerists eager for an opportunity to enter 
the professional ranks — not ordinary workers, how- 


ever, but those who have given convincing proofs of 
first-class technical ability. 

“Floating Mysteries,” page 270, belongs to H. C. 
Mann’s almost endless series of studies, clouds in land- 
scapes, striking i in effect and pleasing in arrangement. 
Data: 5x7 Press Graflex; 12-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, 
F/6.8; B. & J. 3-time color-screen; afternoon; good 
light; 3; second; Non-Halation Hammer Ortho plate, 
5x 7; Pyro. 

This year there is likely to be considerable travel in 
the direction of American garden-spots, including the 
National parks, of which Estes Park, Colorado, is con- 
spicuous in point of scenery. The striking panorama, 
pages 272 and 273, is by an official photographer, who 
lives in the locality and, therefore, knows the most favor- 
able aspects of this picturesque region. The compre- 
hensive view, pictured by him, exhibits more than ordi- 
nary technical skill, by reason of the uniformly good - 
illumination and clearness of detail, also what remark- 
ably fine work may be done with the Cirkut camera. 
Data: Odessa Gorge, Rocky Mountain National Park 
(Estes Park), Colorado; July, 10.30 a.m., bright sun- 
light; No. 10 Cirkut camera; 10}-inch T. R. Series II 
lens; stop, F/6.4; no color-screen; exposure, slowest 
Cirkut speed, with F/6.4 stop; Eastman Cirkut roll- 
film; pyro, mixed as follows: 1 oz. Eastman’s Perma- 
nent Pyro; 1 oz. carbonate, and 1} oz. sulphite, each to 
16 oz. water; dilute this stock-solution 1 to 7 with 
water; 10 x 38 sepia print on Azo Gray B. 

The view of Frechman’s Bay, page 275, is by a local 
professional, who has favored PHoro-Era with a num- 
ber of admirable pictures of the summer-resort par 
excellence of the coast of Maine — Mount Desert. 
Data: 8x10 Universal camera; 12-inch Goerz lens, 
F/8; May, 10 a.m., sunlight; 345 second; Cramer Crown; 
pyro-soda. 

Readers of PHoro-Era no doubt remember the ad- 
mirable composition, ‘The Mashed Finger,” by H. 
B. Conyers, that was published in these pages about 
seven years ago. A similar theme, made by the same 
artist about the same time, appears on page 277. The 
artist assured me that the scene is not a pretense, but 
real; i.e., the expression of pain of the patient is not 
simulated. As to his companion, he may be an his- 
trionic artist in embryo, although it matters little. The a 
composition is cleverly conceived, and carried out with f 
artistic judgment and skill. Also, there is no apology 
to be made for objectionable accessories or jarring notes. 
No data. 

Instead of a competition with “Uphill-and Downhill 
Perspective” as a theme, as PHoto-Era conducted 
several years ago, our readers have an illustrated paper 
by a competent and experienced artist-photographer, 
which will teach much-needed lessons in managing the 
camera when the receding ground goes uphill or down- 
hill. The story is told by Mr. Davis with clearness 
and authority, and the four illustrations serve their 
purpose convincingly. No data. 

Louis Astrella is to be praised for the admirable 
manner in which he has treated the difficult theme — 
his own conception — presented on page 284. The 
sight of this picture will be appreciated by none more 
profoundly than the veterans of the Civil War, and the 
relatives of those who fell in the defense of the Union. 
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The question may arise in the breasts of many loyal 
Americans, “Is patriotism dead?” Mr. Astrella’s 
timely subject is one capable of provoking the muse of 
Ina L. Cook to stirring eloquence, if there were occasion 
for such an effort. Nevertheless, the privilege to fit 
patriotic lines to this noble picture is his whoever 
chooses to take it. The wife or daughter of the de- 
parted soldier is obviously the center of interest. With 
commendable judgment the accessories — the portrait, 
the flag and the sword, even the flowers that help to 
commemorate the death of the brave Union soldier — 
take their places with well-considered judgment, so 
that the ensemble stands forth as a complete pictorial 
representation of heroic sacrifice in the performance of 
patriotic duty. In this respect, no painter or sculptor 
has acquitted himself more creditably than the amateur 
photographer Louis Astrella. Data: 2} x 2} Icarette; 
3-inch Zeiss Tessar, F/4.7; May, 2.30 p.m., weak day- 
light; } second; Kodak N. C. film; pyro-soda; Enlarg- 
ing-Cyko. 
The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


Despite the arbitrarily severe conditions imposed 
on the “Home-Portraits” competition — severe be- 
cause the Publisher carried out the desire of the late 
Dr. Dwight L. Tracy, to see what amateurs could do 
in home-portraiture without the usual aids of screensand 
retouching — they were met in a manner that surpassed 
our most sanguine expectations. Not only were the 
entries numerous, but the quality of work gratifying 
and, in many instances, decidedly admirable. This 
is evidenced by the successful pictures published in this 
issue. When one studies these portraits, one is con- 
vinced that as regards general artistic qualities they 
could scarcely be excelled by high-class professional 
work. In Theron W. Kilmer the photographic pro- 
fession might have had a brilliant representative. He 
entered the field of medicine, and retained as his one 
great hobby the practice of photography. As an 
amateur he has acquitted himself with distinction, and 
his pictures are always welcome in the pages of PHoto- 
Era. This is eminently true of his portrait, page 286, 
which captured the first prize in this competition. 
Well lighted, modeled and posed, the better to reveal 
the strong character of the subject, this portrait pro- 
claims itself as an achievement in characterization. 
Admirable, indeed, is the arrangement and treatment 
of the hands, which, in this instance, help very materi- 
ally to indicate the intellectual status of the sitter, and, 
being lower in key than the face — as they should be — 
they take their proper place in the composition. Data: 
8x10 camera; 18-inch Verito; ordinary east-window 
lighting; stop, F/5.6; 10 seconds; toned in hypo-alum; 
8 x 10 Artura print. 

Of a totally different character is Mrs. Hayden’s 
portrait of a little boy, page 289. Irresistible in the 
expression of sweetness and innocence, and charming 
in the arrangement of the little figure, the picture of 
“Billie” is truly a delight. It is child-portraiture at 
its highest in artistic expression; and it must be borne 
in mind that in the production of these portraits the 
usual aids have been dispensed with. All the greater 
credit, therefore, to the skill of such artists as Mrs. 
Hayden, Dr. Kilmer and Alice Willis! The depth, the 
beautiful plastic, almost stereoscopic, effect of the little 
sitter — so highly prized by the Old Masters in photo- 
graphic portraiture, and so sadly neglected by the ex- 
ponents of the art to-day — is something that deserves 
particular attention from students, advanced workers 
and professional experts alike; for this important quality 
is due as much to the character and control of the light 
as to the type of objective employed. Data: Taken 


on the floor near a south window; Wollensak portrait- 
lens; stop, F/4.5, at full opening; exposure about 2 
seconds; Seed’s hydro-metol; direct on Angelo Sepia. 

Of compelling charm, too, is the group, “ Mother and 
Child,” page 291, by Alice Willis. The beauty of pic- 
torial design — the circular form, as exemplified in a 
famous way by Raphael in his “‘ Madonna della Sedia”’ 
— so spontaneous and unaffected, and the combination 
of profile and full-face, are features that impart to this 
group-portrait unusual distinction. The grace of ar- 
rangement of the two figures, the obvious technical 
excellences and the general attractiveness of this picture 
are sufficiently important to minimize certain technical 
deficiencies (corners and background). Data: Auto- 
Graflex, 4 x 5; Zeiss Tessar II b, 6-inch, F/5.6; January, 
2 p.M., hazy sun; 1 or 2 seconds; Graflex plate; pyro- 
acetone; Velours enlargement. 

The window-portrait, “A. L.,”’ page 292, commends 
itself by reason of excellent workmanship. The slight 
halation helps rather than detracts, in that it subdues 
the otherwise insistent, regular pattern of the leaded- 
glass windows, already somewhat obscured by white- 
muslin curtains. I dislike to say it, but the feet of the 
fair one have not been treated chivalrously, for their 
nearness to the camera has resulted disastrously; but 
better so than to have trimmed the print at this point! 
The general softness of the light, with its wealth of gra- 
dations, is an index of technical efficiency. Data: No- 
vember, good light; Standard Orthonon; pyro-soda; 
63-inch Goerz Dagor, using single combination; about 
13-inch focal length; stop, F/8; 6 seconds; print on 
A. A. Azo; developed in hydro-metol. 

There is harmony of interest and arrangement to a 
commendable degree in the ‘group-portrait, page 294. 
The faces have an animated expression, and the model- 
ing, due to skilful lighting, has been left undisturbed. 
When the light, coming from but one source, is reflected 
too strongly, or when light comes from two opposite 
sources, there is the grave danger of producing an equally 
strong effect on each side of the face or the body, and 
that is fatal to the artistic result. Mr. Flannery nar- 
rowly escapes this dilemma. Virtually, the entire left 
arm of the man has disappeared. Assuming that it 
exists in reality, one would wish that it were in evidence; 
but perhaps it was needed to help steady its owner, 
seated on the arm of the chair. Also, it might have 
been better had an armless chair been used in this in- 
stance, for then the arms of the young woman could 
have been seen more advantageously. But what 
would her partner have done? Data: Graflex camera; 
Cooke lens; F/3.5; stop, F/4; ;4y second; Seed 30; 
pyro-metol; print on Professional Cyko, grade E. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THERE is a group of artistic camerists inSan Domingo, 
our neighboring republic, several of whose members 
have been participating in the Round Robin Guild com- 
petitions for some time past. One of these workers is 
Seftor Carlos de Moya, whose interesting family-scene, 
page 295, is as meritorious as any picture of a similar 
subject that has appeared in PHoro-Era. The players 
in this little comedy appear to be entirely unconscious 
of the photographer’s presence, the arrangement is 
pleasing and natural, there is a feeling of common 
interest and complete pictorial harmony. The work- 
manship, including the lighting, could not be improved, 
and the general result is very happy. Data: March 8, 
1916, 4 p.m.; 5 x 7 camera; Goerz Dagor lens; 7-inch 
focus; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1 second; Cramer Inst. 
Iso., double-coated; hydro-metol; direct print on Cyko 
Professional Studio; hydro-metol. 

(Continued on page 309) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Patronizing the Retail-Merchant 


Havina been identified for many years with the 
wholesale and retail photographic business, the Pub- 
lisher appreciates the very able article by T. W. 
McAllister, in The Outlook for March 8, 1916, the 
merits of which he pointed out in April PHoro-Era 
and which he commends heartily to every photographic 
worker and intending purchaser. Persons who would 
patronize mail-order houses may be interested in the 
following incident, which occurred in the store of Mr. 
McAllister, himself a hardware merchant in a small 
Ohio town. 

A certain young farmer needed a rifle for immediate 
use. He walked into a retail hardware store, selected 
one that suited him, then inquired of the merchant: 

“Will you meet X. Y. & Co.’s price on this gun?” 

“Certainly we will,” was the reply. “We'll meet 
any mail-order price, if we ’re given the opportunity.” 

“T’ll take this rifle, then,’ the young man said. 
“Just charge it for a few weeks.” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed the merchant. “If you buy 
that rifle at a mail-order price, you ‘Il buy it on mail- 
order terms. Put it back in the case and I'll order one 
for you.” 

He then insisted that the customer should pay the 
price of the gun before the order was made out, and 
that, in addition, he should pay for a stamp, a money- 
order and the parcel-post charges. The young man 
finally agreed to this, and at the end of ten days re- 
ceived the rifle. He had paid almost the regular re- 
tail-price for the gun. He should have paid the full 
retail-price, for he received a service which the mail- 
order house could not grant him. He had the privilege 
to handle the gun and to decide from a personal in- 
spection, before the order was sent in, whether it was 
satisfactory. 


The Photograph as a Marriage-Promoter 


Ir Cupid has kept a record of the successes he has 
achieved by means of photography it must be a pretty 
long one. On the other hand, photography must be 
held responsible for a large number of disappointments. 
To be strictly correct, it is the retoucher’s clear pencil — 
see Mr. Ludlum’s poem in the March issue — that 
has pictured many a young woman much handsomer 
than nature had intended. When the wooer beheld 
the real object of his admiration he experienced a 
slight shock. The spell was broken. No doubt mem- 
bers of the sterner sex have practised the same method 
of deception and the result has been equally dis- 
appointing. 

When, however, one of the parties — captivated by 
the magic power of the photograph, and eager to see 
his or her love in the animated form — undertakes a 
long journey at considerable trouble and expense, and 
a disenchantment follows, the consequences are likely 
to be more serious. Only recently an Italian living in 
New York advertised in an Italian newspaper for a 
wife. Attracted by the offer, one Giulietta Serbolini, 
of Faliero, Italy, corresponded with the advertiser, 
asking to be favored with his photograph. When she 
received it she immediately fell in love with “Ales- 
sandro,” and in a few days embarked for New York. 


With a beating heart she watched for her admirer as 
the big steamship made fast at the pier. After an 
interminable delay the bridge was raised to permit 
an equally eager throng to come aboard and greet 
their loved ones. Giulietta waited in vain. Finally, 
after nearly all the several hundred passengers had gone 
ashore, the two lovers met, i. e., they identified one an- 
other. The lady recoiled, for the original of her treas- 
ured photograph, though not old, sickly or disfigured, 
was very homely — in fact, thoroughly and unequivo- 
cally unattractive. The muses evidently had not been 
nigh when he was born; they had an engagement else- 
where. To be brief, as this is not a novel, Alessandro 
paid Giulietta’s fare to a suburb of Boston, where she 
had some friends, and shortly afterwards made good 
the price of her passage from New York to Italy, and 
the affair, so auspiciously begun, was ended. As to the 
physical charms of Giulietta, I have learned on good 
authority that there were evidences; but her face — 
her face was of the kind that would frighten a horse. 

Alessandro had never received her photograph. : 


Extravagance in Advertising 


In view of the eagerness, in some quarters, to supply 
the professional photographer with up-to-date advertis- 
ing-ideas — some of which are practical only in excep- 
tional cases — the following incident may be of in- 
terest. 

In a town somewhere in the Middle West, a pho- 
tographer advertises in the leading local newspaper: 
“Our ARE THE AcME oF PERFECTION.” 

Not to be outdone, a rival advertises in the same 
medium as follows: 

“In this universe there is 
No Sucu Tuine as PerrectTion 
hence we do not claim it. 
But we do claim to give entire satisfaction, or we will 
return the money.” 


Making Hay While the Sun Shines 


Tue cry “How can I make my camera pay?” con- 
tinues to be heard with growing frequency. As prices 
of plates and chemicals remain high, the question with 
many will be, “To take or not to take — my camera 
out!” Higher-priced materials should not act as a de- 
terrent, however. They should rather stimulate the 
camerist to be more careful in the choice of subjects; 
to make every exposure produce a successful picture in- 
stead of a number of indifferent ones, and to exercise 
greater vigilance in the printing. 

Enterprising workers have taken their cue from the 
condition of the chemical market. Searching drug- 
stores in out-of-the-way places for small stocks of metol, 
eikonogen and other now precious chemicals, they 
have reaped a rich harvest and are still busy. 


A Speaking Likeness 


THE painstaking artist, eager to please, remarked 
to a prospective customer: 

“T can make you a portrait of your wife which will 
be a speaking likeness ”’ 

“Hm! Could n’t you do it in what they call ‘still- 
life’?”’—Exchange. 
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EVENTS 


OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Tue Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition of the De- 
partment of Photography was held from April 27 to 
May 21 in the Tissot Gallery of the Brooklyn Art 
Museum, thus adding another to the already long list 
of the art museums which have lent their support to 
pictorial photography. Of the one hundred and forty- 
eight prints by members and prominent pictorialists 
fifty-seven were by invitation, and the collection as a 
whole was of a high standard of excellence. 

J. Milton Bergen shows three prints, of which the 
“Crystal Globe” is the most interesting. All of Henry 
G. Bohn’s six prints are well done, but his ‘Carnival 
Night — Venice,” attracts most attention. Katherine 
Brucherseifer has four prints, “The Water-Nymph” 
being particularly pleasing. 

Seven prints are credited to Richard M. Coit. He 
specializes in interiors, especially cathedrals. His 
“Cathedral of All Saints — Albany,” is an interior, and 
one of the finest photographic reproductions of such a 
subject that it has been my privilege to see. It is full 
of detail, none of which, however, is too assertive. His 
“Stair to the Gallery” is also worthy of special notice. 

Herbert Wheaton Congdon in his four prints illus- 
trates the pictorial possibilities of very meager ma- 
terial. “The Studio-Window,” a simple, well-balanced 
composition, shows the sunlight through a window 
with a vase containing a few grasses. J. B. Denny’s 
five prints are all interesting, and display his usual 
originality, particularly “‘The Challenge,” an elk 
standing majestically on a bluff and silhouetted against 
the sky. Three nudes and three street-scenes abroad 
are contributed by Myers R. Jones. His “Joy” is 
graceful and full of action, with beautiful light-effect. 

Of the four oil-prints by James W. Kent, “Just 
Kids” appeals to me most strongly. That formerly 
prolific worker, William T. Knox, has not been showing 
any new work of late, because of ill health. He con- 
tributes two of his former successes, however, of which 
“Tar-Boilers” depicts a group of street-pavers seen 
through the smoke of a boiling tar-pot. It is an excep- 
tionally well-handled group, full of action and interest. 

William E. Macnaughtan’s collection of seven prints 
is superb in technique and composition. His “Sunlight 
and Shadow,” Top of the Hill” (see Pooro-Era, 
November, 1914) and “Meadow Brook” were espe- 
cially commented upon at the private view. Although 
Mr. Macnaughtan has heretofore specialized in land- 
scape-work his “Head” shows equal success in genre. 

“The Susquehanna Valley” and “In the Berkshires” 
are the most pleasing of Robert B. Montgomery’s six 
prints. Edward Ostrom, Jr., exhibits four prints, all 
good. “The Excavation” is probably best, and is as full 
of life as Mr. Knox’s “Tar-Boilers.”” Unquestionably 
the most original of John Wray’s three prints is “The 
Antiquary’s Shop,” which has been exceptionally well 
handled in subduing a mass of obtrusive detail. 

The collection by invited contributors is an exceed- 
ingly interesting one, as might be expected of such 
prominent workers. Of Paul Lewis Anderson’s three 
subjects “The Golden Light” appeals to me most. It 
is a nude figure flecked with the sunlight and shadow of 


a nearby tree. The effect would perhaps be more con- 
vincing were the sunlight a little stronger. “ Fuji- 
yama,” by Austin A. Breed, is a beautiful decorative 
study in the Japanese style, consisting of three branches 
silhouetted against a snow-capped mountain. 

Alvin Langdon Coburn’s “St. Paul’s — London,” 
is a big picture in size as well as pictorial quality. The 
escaping steam in the foreground is so realistic that 
one’s attention is almost held by it. To my mind, 
there are two pictures in this: one playing up the 
escaping steam with the distant spires and domes very 
much subdued, and another leaving the picture as it is 
but subduing or eliminating the steam. 

Each of the three contributions by Dwight A. Davis 
attracted much attention, particularly his original con- 
ception, “A Bamboo Screen.” Instead of using it as a 
background, Mr. Davis placed it in front of his model, 
and shows her outlined through its openings against 
the light in a very effective manner. Probably the best 
of the three subjects by Arnold Genthe is a pose by 
Isadora Duncan, the dancer, her profession, perhaps, 
explaining the concentration of light upon the limbs 
seen through thin drapery. Personally, I would like to 
see more of this light on the face and head, as they now 
blend into the dark background to such an extent that 
most of the drawing is lost. 

I had looked for something better from John W. 
Gillies. He contributed three figure-studies, all good 
sunlight-effects except that the shadows are too solid 
to give that mellow quality necessary to such subjects. 
Gertrude Kasebier’s “Yoked and Muzzled” seems a 
little crowded in the space, and the oxen do not stand 
out strong enough against the background. A deco- 
rative treatment of three branches is the most inter- 
esting of A. Romano’s three prints. Dr. D. J. Ruzicka’s 
“Nudes” is a splendid study, pictorially treated, of a 
woman and child retreating into a clump of bushes, 
which forms the background. 

Readers of Puoro-Era are already familiar with 
“Pennsylvania Station,” by Karl Struss, which ap- 
peared in the June, 1915, issue. It shows the interior 
with sunbeams on the walls and pillars, making an ex- 
ceptionally pleasing effect of light and shade, and the 
figures happily placed. Edward H. Weston is to be 
congratulated upon “A Fleck of Sunshine,” which is 
an outdoor-portrait of Ruth St. Denis, with the face en- 
tirely in shadow except for a fleck of sunlight on the 
cheek. Among his three subjects Clarence H. White 
shows a delightful character-portrait of the late 
F. Hopkinson Smith, author and painter. Mr. Smith is 
seen seated in an easy natural pose, reading, and the 
light falls in such a way that all the character-lines are 
retained. 

Among some of the other exhibitors who showed 
creditable work and which space forbids commenting 
upon were: Francesca Bostwick, Alice Boughton, 
Victor N. Camp, Arthur D. Chapman, Alice Choate, 
J. R. Cooper, William B. Dyer, G. T. Firth, Paul 
Gabel, Florence Baker Grey, J. W. Grierson, Edith 
Hastings, Charles B. Keeler, Leo Pokras, Albert 5S. 
Roe, William Gordon Shields, Henry L. Underhill, 
Bertrand H. Wentworth. 

H. Zerse. 
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History of the Photographic Department 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


In the attic of the old Graham Institute on Wash- 
ington Street, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
the Photographic Department of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences was inaugurated, and held 
its meetings there for a number of years. 

The organization of the Department of Photography, 
following closely upon the introduction of dryplates in 
place of the old wetplate-process, aroused the enthusi- 
asm of amateurs interested in photographic work, and 
this enthusiasm soon yielded results. 

The exhibition of lantern-slides was the principal 
method of demonstrating the work of the Department, 
and, in order to stimulate the interest of the members, 
meetings were held each month in the rooms for this 
purpose. 

When the city took over the Graham Institute prop- 
erty, the Department found new quarters at 201 Mon- 
tague Street. The equipment of this studio included 
darkroom and lockers, enlarging- and portrait-cameras 
and lanterns for projecting lantern-slides. It was here 
that Mr. Elmendorf made many of the lantern-slides 
used in his early travelogues. This studio was the 
home of the Department until the new Academy of 
Music was built and the present rooms were fitted up 
for the use of its members. 

In 1890 the first exhibition of prints was held in the 
Art Rooms, 174 Montague Street. At these exhibi- 
tions the lantern-slides still held sway, being shown in 
an illuminated case as well as thrown on the screen. 
These exhibitions were held annually until the Art- 
Rooms were no longer available for the use of the De- 
partment, and the members were obliged to exhibit 
their work in the present Studio-Rooms. 

The awards for the best prints of the various classes, 
and also for the best lantern-slides, were decided upon 
by competent judges, selected by the committee. 
Among the well-known artists who acted as judges 
were Benjamin Lander, William D. Murphy, Joseph 
H. Boston, Carleton Wiggins, Harry B. Snell, George 
Bellows, H. Deville and Otto Walter Beck. As time 
went on the awards were omitted and the prints were 
selected and hung after having been passed on by a 
jury of men capable of criticizing the photographic 
merits of the work. These exhibitions always proved 
an incentive for hard work among the members, as a 
friendly rivalry existed as to mediums used in the pro- 
duction of the prints. About 1898 the workers of the 
Department began to show the possibilities of photog- 
raphy from an artistic standpoint. The improvement 
in bromide papers, the advance made in platinum 
paper, and the carbon and gum-bichromate process, 
gave a larger field for the development of their work, 
and interesting pictorial examples were shown. In 
late years, by the introduction of soft-focus lenses, 
hand-coated papers and the oil-process, astonishingly 
fine results have been obtained. Dr. Meeker was the 
first president of the Department of Photography, and 
was followed by Gould Hart and Alexander Black. 
Later on, under the guidance of the presidents, Profes- 
sor Hopkins, now of Boston, Professor Pickham and 
Mr. Myers R. Jones, the Department became one of the 
most popular branches of the Institute. Throughout 
its career the Department of Photography has been 
most fortunate to have as its presiding officers men who 
have given their time and energy to its upbuilding. 
Much of the success has been due to the untiring efforts 
of Messrs. W. B. Coulson, Samuel Holden and Richard 
M. Coit, and the present president, Mr. William Elbert 
Macnaughtan. 


This year, rooms in the West Gallery of the Museum 
Building on Eastern Parkway have been set aside for 
the annual exhibition; with the added space and greater 
facilities, the exhibition promises to show a fine group 
of pictorial photographs, demonstrating the progress of 
the Department since the date of its organization. 


‘* Popular Photography ’’ Merged 


Tue American Photographic Publishing Company 
announces that, beginning with the May number, its 
two photographic magazines, American Photography 
and Popular Photography, will be combined under the 
title American Photography. 


Honors for W. H. Rabe 


Few one-man shows, including those that illustrate 
but one subject, have elicited so much deserved ad- 
miration as W. H. Rabe’s collection of architectural 
photographs of the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco, examples of which have recently appeared 
in these pages. We learn that Mr. Rabe has had six 
pictures accepted at Pittsburgh, seven at Wana- 
maker’s (Philadelphia), five at Cleveland, eight at 
Montreal and nine at Toronto, at each of which places 
he won high honors. Mr. Rabe is a member of the com- 
mittee to make arrangements for a salon in San 
Francisco next autumn. Complete details will be pub- 
lished later. 


National Highways Photo-Contest 


A NatIon-wipE photographic contest in the interest 
of the “‘Good Roads Everywhere” movement, with 
cash prizes of $2,600 open to everybody, has been an- 
nounced at the National Highways Association head- 
quarters. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and the two 
well-known writers Miss Ida Tarbell and Mr. Mark 
Sullivan will serve as judges in the contest. 

The photographs selected will be used to establish 
in Washington a national exhibit on the good-roads 
problem desigred primarily to promote a nationally 
conceived scheme of highways, and showing a complete 
picture of the good and bad road-problem as it exists 
in every section of the country. 

In connection with the pending legislation in Con- 
gress to have the Federal Government shoulder a part 
of the task of “‘good roads” construction, the Na- 
tional Highways Association desires to have adopted a 
plan for a system of national highways, surveyed and 
located by expert engineers, so that Federal funds will 
not be spent in a hit or miss “pork barrel” fashion, but 
in accordance with a scientific plan, as any railroad is 
built or as the Government itself did in the case of the 
Panama Canal. 

The cash prizes of $2,600 were subscribed by General 
Coleman du Pont, Chairman of the Board of National 
Councillors, and Charles Henry Davis, President of 
the National Highways Association. The competition 
will be known as the Du Pont-Davis Road-Photograph 
Prize-Contest. 

The first prize, to be given for the most striking 
(good or bad) road photograph, will be a $500 cash 
award. In all there will be 166 cash prizes awarded. 

There will be 5 second prizes of $100 each, 20 third 
prizes of $25 each, 40 fourth prizes of $15 each, and 100 
fifth prizes of $5 each, making 166 chances in all for 
each person entering the contest. 

The competition will be kept open for eight months, 
closing at noon, Tuesday, November 7. All photo- 
graphs and requests for further particulars should be 
addressed to “Good Roads Everywhere” Photograph 
Contest, National Highways Association, Washington, 
D.€. 
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St. Louis Camera Club 


Tunis progressive club will hold its second annual 
exhibition of the work of its members in the Art- 
Rooms of the Central Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
June 5 to 24. In connection with it two different free 
lantern-slide lectures, showing only the work of mem- 
bers, will be given in the Assembly-Room of the Cen- 
tral Public Library on June 8 and 22 at 8 o'clock p.m. 

The officers are striving to make this club the fore- 
most in the city, and interested amateur photographers 
are invited to become members. The annual dues are 
only $2, and the benefits and privileges far exceed this 
in value. Correspondence with the secretary, S. F. 
Duckworth, Central Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., is 
solicited. 


M. A. A. A. Camera Club 


Tue M. A. A. A. Camera Club, of Montreal, Canada, 
held its Tenth Annual Exhibition from April 10 to 15, 
inclusive, in the club-rooms, 250 Peel Street. Exhibits 
were received from many parts of Canada and the 
United States, also from Great Britain, and, notwith- 
standing the unsettled conditions incident to the war, 
the artistic quality of the work submitted has been very 
gratifying, and made possible a very presentable ex- 
hibition of amateur photography. 

Sir William Brymner (President of the Royal Cana- 
dian Academy), Mr. Sidney. Carter and Mr. T. H. 
Dupras acted as judges. 

The prizes were divided into four classes: Figure- 
Studies, Landscapes, Waterscapes and Genre, a silver 
and bronze medal being awarded in each class. 

The Prize and Honorable Mention list follows: 


FIGURE-STUDIES 


O. L. Griffith. 
W. G. Shields. 
O. L. Griffith. 


LANDSCAPES 

B. J. Morris. 

C. W. Christiansen. 
H. H. Hyde. 

B. J. Morris. 

B. J. Morris. 


WATERSCAPES 
First Prize, H. H. Hyde. 
Second Prize, Wm. H. Rabe. 


First Prize, 
Second Prize, 
Honorable Mention, 


First Prize, 

Second Prize, 
Honorable Mention, 
Honorable Mention, 
Honorable Mention, 


GENRE 


First Prize, 
Second Prize, 
Honorable Mention, 


Wm. H. Rabe. 
John P. Edwards. 
Wm. H. Rabe. 


The Latest Coupon-Ordinance 


Bose, Idaho, recently gave short shrift to an un- 
known photographer who attempted to inaugurate 
the coupon-system in that city. The local studio-pro- 
prietors at once got together and induced the city- 
council to pass the following ordinance, imposing a pro- 
hibitive license-fee on the sale of photographic coupons: 

“Any person, firm or corporation, who, either for 
himself or as an agent for another, by means of coupons, 
tickets or part payments, solicits business in Boise 
City, Idaho, pertaining to photography, copying or 
enlarging pictures, shall pay a license as follows: for 
the first day the sum of $25, for the second day $10 and 
for each and every day thereafter the sum of $10.” 

The ordinance provides for a fine not to exceed $100 
in case of a violation and conviction. 


Camera Work Delays Publication 


ALFRED Strecuitz, publisher and editor of Camera 
Work, announces that, in view of serious difficulties 
caused by the present war, he is unable to obtain in this 
country the same grade of work that has been furnished 
him in the past in Munich and Great Britain. As soon 
as he can get the things he wants to maintain the 
technical standard of his publication, Mr. Stieglitz will 
issue the next number, which will complete the series 
for the year 1914. He also declares, emphatically, that 
every subscriber to Camera Work will be taken care 
of in due time. 


Sweeten to Taste 


J. Rurvus has entered the photographic 
arena. Blackie Dawes has ironed out his silk hat, re- 
waxed his mustache, put on his famous tan spats and 
is seeking whom he may devour. 

The shell-game man has his lay-out spread on the 
table and the gold-brick gent has packed his satchel 
with phoney money. 

The market-price of sugar, just plain sugar such as 
you carelessly dumped into your coffee at breakfast 
this morning, has risen to twenty-five dol!ars a pound, 
salt is as precious as platinum and starch can no longer 
be used on your fine linen. 

You don’t need to call the police to protect you. But 
you will probably go down to the surrogate’s court and 
ask to have a guardian appointed if you buy some of 
the “substitute” developers on the market, and after 
finding that they don’t work as well as they should, 
you send them to an analytical chemist for a reliable 
report. 

The Kodak Park Research Laboratory has been do- 
ing some valuable work for you. Here is what was 
found in a “developer” that sells for over $30 per 
pound: metol 10 percent, hydrochinon 16 percent, 
sodium sulphite 30 percent, cane sugar 33 percent. Other 
constituents (mostly water), of no value as developer, 
11 percent. Figuring metol at $50 per pound you could 
make up this same “developer” for less than $6.50 a 
pound. 

“Sweeten to taste” seems to be the rule in the 
manufacture (!) of war-time developers. Three con- 
tain sugar in quantities varying from 30 percent to 
50 percent. But sugar is not the only table-luxury in- 
troduced. Another contains 36 percent of table-salt 
and some pyro, while another contains 40 percent of 
the ordinary wash-tub variety of starch. The directions 
on the bottle do not state whether or not this starch 
acts as a mountant and does away with the necessity 
for the use of paste. 

Anyway, it’s better for the photographer to buy 
his paste separately from his developer. It’s likely to 
save him from fifteen to twenty dollars a pound. 

The warning is: Make your own substitutes. If you 
want to use sugar, salt and starch in your developer, go 
to the grocer. He may charge you war-prices, but not 
Wallingford prices. The manufacturers of papers and 
plates are keeping chemical-prices as low as possible 
and are publishing revised formulas to help out the 
situation. Watch the direction-sheets and make your 
own substitutes! — Studio Light. 


Historically Correct 


Picture-fiend — ‘‘Where can I see a good motion- 
picture to-day?” 

Her friend — “See ‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’” 

Picture-fiend — ‘How did he die?” 

Her friend — “1 am not certain, but I understand it 
was from an eruption.” —Photo-play Magazine. 
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Photographers’ Association of America 
Cleveland, July 24 to 29 


As already announced in the March issue, the indi- 
cations are that the thirty-sixth annual convention will 
go down in history as one of the great assemblages of 
this organization. The central location of Cleveland, 
the unique advantages of the Wigmore Coliseum, the 
“‘business-getting and business-holding” keynote of 
the proposed features, not to mention the enthusiasm 
of an efficient board of officers, are all favorable. A 
program, given below, has been worked out which will 
benefit even the veterans of the profession, and no en- 
terprising studio-proprietor can afford to absent him- 
self unless confident that his knowledge and skill excel 
the talent of the many gifted men and women announced 
to make addresses and give demonstrations. In this 
connection it should be remembered that practically 
all the railroads in the territory from the Mississippi 
River, north of the Ohio, to the Atlantic Coast, except 
New England, have granted reduced rates. Round- 
trip tickets, requiring validation at Cleveland, will be 
sold on July 22, 23 and 24, with a final return-limit to 
reach the original starting-point not later than mid- 
night, August 2, 1916. The rate provides for two cents 
per mile going and returning via the same route. 


JOHN S. SCHNEIDER 


PROGRAM 
Monpay, Jury 2+ 
10:30 A. M.— Opening session of Congress of Pho- 
tography. 
2:30 P. M.—Opening meeting. 
8:30 P. M.—Reception and dance, Hotel Statler. 


CLIFFORD NORTON B. FRANK MOORE 


9:30 


10:30 
11:30 


1:30 


2:15 
3:15 


4:00 
8:00 


Tvuespay, 25 


to 10:30 A. M.—Practical demonstration by 
successful photographers: John S. Schneider, 
Columbus, Ohio; G. W. Harris, Washington, 
D. C.; B. Frank Moore, Cleveland. 

A. M.—Session of Congress. 

A. M.—Lecture — “Personality in Business,” 
Anderson Pace, Chicago. 

to 2:15 P.M.— Demonstration of ‘‘Home- 
Portraiture,” by Miss Pearl Grace Loehr, of 
New York City. Miss Loehr is a member of 
the Women’s Federation, and her demonstra- 
tions are under the auspices of this organization. 
to 3:00 P. M.— Demonstration by Mr. Edward 
H. Weston, of Tropico, Cal. 

P. M.— Lecture — “The Photographer as a 
— C. H. Claudy, Washington, 


P. M.— Successful receptionists will show how 
to treat customers, show proofs, get orders, etc. 
P. M.— “Moonlight” on the lake. Compli- 
ments of manufacturers and dealers. 


EDWARD H. WESTON 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26 


to 10:30 A. M.— Practical demonstrations: 
J. Anthony Bill, Cincinnati; Chas. F. Townsend, 
Des Moines; Will H. Towles, Washington, D.C. 
A. M.— Lecture — “Studio-Advertising,” L. B. 
Jones, Rochester. 

A. M.— Receptionists’ demonstration. 

to 2:15 P. M.— Demonstration, Mr. Edward 
H. Weston. 

to 3:00 P. M.— Demonstration, ‘Commercial 
Photography,” B. G. Heiser, Cleveland. 

P. M.— Business-meeting. Reports of com- 
mittes, ete. 

P. M.— Demonstration at the Park by Clifford 
Norton, Cleveland. 

to 8:30 P. M.— Dinner for ladies 
Federation. 


Women’s 
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9: 
; 30 
10:45 
1:30 
2:15 
: 
4:45 
5:30 


8:30 P. M.— Illustrated Lecture — “Art-Principles 
as Applied to Photography,” Prof. Edward 
Lake, University of Illinois. 

Followed by an informal dance at Hotel Statler. | 


PEARL GRACE LOEHR 


Tuurspay, JULY 27 
Ohio-Michigan Day 


to 10:30 A. M.— Informal demonstrations: Chas. 
Walinger, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Emme Gerhard, 
St. Louis; Chas. L. Lewis, Toledo. 

A. M.— Business-meeting. Report of Congress, 
election of officers, selection of next place of 
meeting, etc. 

P. M.— Demonstration, Miss Pearl Grace Loehr. 
P. M.— Lecture, “Direct by Mail-Advertising,” 
Tim Thrift, Cleveland. 

P. M.— Special meeting of Ohio-Michigan Asso- 
ciation. 

to 6:00 P. M.— Business-meeting of Women’s 
Federation. 

P. M.— Lecture, “ Building a Business,” W. H. 
Bass, Indianapolis, Ind. 

P. M.— Symposium and query-box, led by D. 
E. Agler, Van Wert, Ohio. 


Each morning and afternoon of the week there will 
be a continuous demonstration with the air-brush, 
showing how to work-in backgrounds on negatives and 
on prints. Bring prints with you and have them 
finished. 


9:30 
10:45 
1:30 
2:30 
4:00 
4:00 
8:30 
9:00 


c. L. LEWIS EMME GERHARD 


Fripay, 28 


9:00 A. M., Eastern Time — Leave for Cedar Point. 

Compliments of the manufacturers and dealers. 

10:00 A.M., Central Time — Business-meeting in 
auditorium at Cedar Point. 

11:00 A. M., Central Time — Meeting Ohio-Michigan 
Association at Cedar Point. 


Afternoon —a royal good time: Bathing, boating, 
athletic sports, water-baseball and other water-sports. 

Return to Cleveland in the evening. 

Convention open to the public from 2:00 P. M. to 
4:00 P. M. on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Admission by ticket. 

This program subject to change. 


A Great Business-Opportunity 


IF a well-to-do amateur photographer with real busi- 
ness-ability — even a group would do — should ever 
wish to enter the industrial field, now is the time! The 
opportunity advertized in this month’s issue is a rare 
one. It requires ready capital, and the enterprise, 
backed also by sagacity, practical photographic knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm, should prove a profitable one. 


The London Salon for 1916 


WE learn from reliable sources that prospects for a 
successful London Salon of Photography this year are 
very bright. Prints intended for this exhibition, to be 
held at the same place (Galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colors), should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, London Salon of Photography, 5a Pall Mall East, 
London, S. W., England. The entry-blanks will be 
ready soon, and will be supplied by PHoro-Era upon 
application. The officers were very enthusiastic over 
the splendid collection of work from America last year, 
and hope to see even a better one this year. Let all who 
have the interests of this great event at heart lose no 
time to make immediate preparations. 


Substitute for X-Ray Plates 


AxsovutT a month ago the daily press and a few of the 
American photographic journals printed a despatch, 
purporting to come from Paris, to the effect that Pro- 
fessor Charles Vaillant of the Lariboisiére Hospital, 
Paris, had invented a process whereby radiographs are 
made directly on sensitized paper instead of from glass 
negatives. According to Vaillant’s new method, ex- 
pensive X-ray plates are entirely dispensed with, and 
their substitutes, sheets of sensitized paper, are said to 
cost but one-twentieth of the glass negative plates. 
Naturally they save considerable in weight and bulk. 

But all this is stale news, because X-ray negative 
paper has been on the market for a long time. To our 
knowledge Ralph Harris & Co., Boston photo-supply 
dealers, have sold the Wellington X-ray Negative Paper 
for nearly four years. Though not capable of fine de- 
tail, like the glass X-ray plates, the paper substitute 
has special advantages. Being examined by reflected 
light and not, like the glass negative, by transmitted 
light, the paper X-ray print can be laid on the body of 
the patient, or close by. Thus seen conveniently by 
the surgeon, much valuable time is saved in extracting 
the bullet or in mending a fracture. But as the Welling- 
ton X-ray paper — sold in packages of one dozen sheets 
in all standard sizes — costs more than half of what 
glass plates do, and not one-twentieth, as reported from 
Paris, it is likely that there is more to M. Vaillant’s 
process than what has been thus far reported. Cer- 
tainly the noted physicist is hardly the man to assume 
credit, at this time, for a method that must be four 
years old. Further details may clear up the mystery, 
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Photo-Era a Reference-Library 


Tuenre is no better reference-library of photography 
than that provided by back numbers of PHoto-Era. 
The variety of subjects treated has been great; the 
writers include the best authorities and most success- 
ful practical workers, both professional and amateur, 
and most of the articles are illustrated. Regular read- 
ers who have kept a file of the magazine, or had each 
volume bound, will find the appended classified lists 
and those to be published in subsequent issues of value 
for reference. Missing copies may be had at 25 
cents each as long as the supply lasts. 


LANDSCAPE 
Clouds in Landscape Katherine Bingham ug., 1915 
Landscapes with Figures KatherineBingham May, 1915 


pes Katherine Bingham June, 1914 
Spring-Landscapes as Camera 


Subjects William S. Davis April, 1914 
A Talk upon Landscape- 

Photography F F. Ames, Jr. July, 1913 
Landscapes with Figures Max A.R.Briinner May, 1913 
Spring-Pictures William 8. Davis April, 1912 

t-Focus Lenses for Landscape- 

Work Arthur Hammond Nov., 1911 
Picturing the Seasons C. H. Claudy Oct., 1911 
Planes in Landscape-Photography Walter April, 1910 
Landscape-Photography David J. Cook Sept., 1909 
Photography Afield David J. C ‘ook Aug., 1909 
Photographing Waterin Motion J. W. Ridpath Nov., 1908 
Landscape-Photography A. Horsley Hinton May, 1907 

FLOWERS AND TREES 

Garden-Scenes Katherine Bingham ag 1915 
Floral Compositions William S. Davis July, 1915 
The Wild-Flowers of Pike's Peak Kenneth 9 June, 1915 
Picturing the Pond-Lily W. B. Pos Aug., 1914 
Photographing the Garden Arthur G. Eldredge July, 1914 
Growing Flowers Katherine Bingham _ April, 1914 
Wild-Flowers Katherine Bingham July, 1913 
Tree-Studies William S. Davis July, 1912 
Flower-Photography as a Hobby Claude L. Powers April, 1912 
Decorative Flower-Studies William 8. Davis June, 1911 
The Forest and the Camera Theodore Eitel Sept., 1910 
Spring Flower-Photography Rev. F. C. Lambert, 

RPS. May, 1910 
Flower-Photography E. Louise Marillier April, 1909 

SUNLIGHT AND ATMOSPHERIC EFFECTS 

Photographing Sunsets H. S. Grinleese Oct., 1913 
Rainy Days Katherine Bingham Oct., 1913 
When Daylight Ends Ward E. Bryan Jan., 1912 
Gray Days: Pictorial Suggestions William Findlay Nov., 1910 


When the Sun is Low — Landscapes William S. Davis Aug., 1910 
When the Sun is Low —Seascapes William S. Davis July, 1910 


ORTHOCHROMATIC WORK 
Panchromatic Photography by Gas- 


ight W. R. Bradford Dec., 1915 
Correct Color-Values William H. Spiller Aug., 1914 
Color-Screens E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. Dee., 1913 
The Non-Screen Ortho-Plate E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. = Nov., 1913 
The Use of Ray-Filters W.H. Garnberg May, 1913 
Orthochromatic Photography with 

the Focal-Plane Shutter Phil M. Riley Oct., 1912 


Seeing Things Correctly — A Les 
son on the Judging of Color-V: ~ wl William J. Edmonson Dec., 1911 


Panchromatic Plates for Landscape- 
Work Malcolm D.Miller,M.D. Oct., 1911 


On the Rendering of Color-Values. I George H.Scheer,M.D. June, 1909 
On the Rendering of Color-Values. II George H.Scheer,M.D. July, 1909 


COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 
Black-and-White Prints from Auto- 


chromes C. Fingerhut Nov., 1915 
The Latitude of the Autochrome 

Plate Sydney Herbert Carr May, 1915 
Interiors in Natural Colors by Re- 

flected Light H.F. Perkins, Ph.D. April, 1915 


NaturalColors. William H. Spiller Feb., 1915 
Lantern-Slidesin Natural Colors. II William H. Spiller Mar., 1915 
The Present Status of Color-Photog- 

E.J. Wall, F.R.P.S.  Sept., 1914 


raphy. I 
The Tranet Status of Color-Photog- 
raphy. II E.J. Wall, F.R.P.S.  Oct., 1914 


with Autochrome 
t 


Remarks and Observations on the 
Practice of Autochrome-Photog- y 
raphy R. Namias 
buatooue and the Autochrome James Cooper 
oe Photography by Artificial 


H. F. Perkins, Ph.D. 


ight T. Thorne Baker 
Henry Leffmann 
The Autochrome in Winter Alfred Holmes Lewis 


Color-Photography vs. Painting Frederick H. Evans 
The Autochrome Plate inits Relation 

to the Color-Theory of Young and 

Helmholtz. I Fred D. Maisch 
The Autochrome Plate in its Relation 

to the Color-Theory of Young and 


Helmholtz. II Fred D. Maisch 
Observations on the Autochrome- 

Process J. Appleton Burnham 
The Lumiere Color-Process int? Maximilian Toch 
2 Simple Autochrome Method Alfred Watkins 

A New Method of Developing Auto- 

chrome Plates M. Paul Torchon 


The Treatment of Incorrect Expo- 
sures of Autochromes During De- 


velopment A. & L. Lumiére and 
Seyewetz 
Persulphate vs. Permanganate as the 
Reversing-Solution for Auto- 
chromes G. E. H. Rawlins 


MARINES AND WATERSCAPES 


Water-Front Scenes William S. Davis 
Photography on Coastwise Steamers Phil M. Riley 
bservations on Marine Photography F. A. Walter 


Waterscapes Katherine Bingham 
Work on a 25-Foot 

Motor-Boat Alfred F. Loomis 
Shore-Scenes Katherine Bingham 
Marine-Studies Bingham 
Marine-Photography F. Langland 


Marine Photography — Proper 


alues C. H. Claudy 
Surf- and Seashore-Photography William S. Davis 
ARCHITECTURE 

Pyro-Acetone Developer as a Pre- 

ventive of Halation William H. Zerbe 
Public Buildings Katherine Bingham 
Architectural Photography Rokert W. Tebbs 
How to Prevent Halation Philip Conklin 
My Home Katherine Bingham 


Extremes of Contrast Indoors and 


ut George W. Hance 
The Photograph of the Home Flora Lewis Marble 
Architectural Subjects William 8S. Davis 
Architectural Subjects Katherine Bingham 
Artistic Interiors E. H. Weston 
Architectural Telephotography Maurice Houghton 


SPEED-WORK 


Outdoor-Sports Katherine Bingham 
Street-Scenes Katherine Bingham 
Successful Speed-W ork C. H. Claudy 
Speed-Photography in Winter C. H. Claudy 


—_— Motion in Pictorial Pho- 


tography H. B. Whistler 
Plates and Their Treat- 
t 


Phil M. Riley 
ag Possibilities in High-Speed 


or C. H. Claudy 
Moving Objects: A Note for Hand- 
Camera Workers A. G. Workman 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


of the Telephoto- 
A. E. Swoyer 
The Versatility of the Telephoto- 
II A. E. Swoyer 


H. F. Perkins, Ph.D. 
Telephoto-Work Katherine Bingham 
Practical Telephotography Stephen E. Woodbury 
Two Great Discoveries in Aerial and 

Instantaneous Telephotography John W. Turner 
Calculating Exposure fora Telephoto- 

ens Phil M. Riley 

Architectural Telephotography Maurice Houghton 


with Autochrome 
Plates 


July, 1914 


June, 1914 
Aug., 1913 
Nov., 1912 
June, 1912 


Jan., 1912 
Mar., 1911 


Dec., 1909 


Jan., 1910 
May, 1910 
July, 1909 
Feb., 1909 


Nov., 1908 


ug. 
July, 1913 


Aug., 1911 
Aug., 1908 


April, 


June, 1915 
April, 1915 
April, 1911 
Jan., 1911 
Mar., 1910 
June, 1908 
April, 1908 


Nov., 1907 


July, 1914 
Aug., 1914 
July, 1914 
May, 1914 
Aug., 1909 
Dec., 1908 


Oct., 1908 
April, 1908 
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Sept., 1908 
Sept., 1908 
Sept., 1915 
Aug., 1915 
Aug., 1914 
Aug., 1914 
Nov., 1913 
Sept., 1913 
1915 
July, 1915 
July, 1915 
F July, 1915 
Nov., 1914 
Oct., 1914 
June, 1913 
| Mar., 1913 
Mar., 1913 
|| 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 301) 


In R. W. Stevens, of Manitoba, PHoto-Era has dis- 
covered an admirable pictorialist. His sporting-picture 
—the man carrying a large salmon on his back, pub- 
lished in our April issue — will be pleasantly recalled. 
Here, page 296, we have a bit of Canadian scenery that 
has been rendered with refined artistic feeling. The 
composition, with the dark and massed reflection form- 
ing a foreground that serves a solid pictorial base for 
the delightful superstructure, is a happy conception. 
Data: Small Poco camera; 10 A.M.; good light; anas- 
tigmat lens; 23 x 3}; Imperial plate; M.Q.; stop, F/32; 
ys second; Aristo Self-Toning print. 

The author of the picture, page 297, that breathes 
the spirit of protection of the home, is a woman not 
afraid to proclaim her loyalty to the flag under which 
she lives. The salute of the embryonic defender of 
his country is the keynote of this picture, and may be 
contemplated with not too close a connection with 
“Memorial Day,” page 284. Data: Eastman 5 x 7; 
73-inch B. & L. lens, U.S. 4; March, 4 p.m., cloudy and 
very dull; 13 second; Defender Ortho. Non-Hal.; East- 
man M.Q.; Professional Cyko Plat. 


Estes Park, Colorado 


For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with 
the precise geographical boundaries of the great National 
park in Colorado —a characteristic view in which, 
Frank W. Byerly, the official photographer of Estes 
Park, adorns this issue — we reprint the data kindly 
supplied by Mr. Byerly. 

The panoramic picture of the Odessa Gorge is in a 
region whose official title is “The Rocky Mountain 
National Park,”’ which was reserved by an act of Con- 
gress in January, 1915. It extends some thirty-five 
miles along the Front Range (the Continental Divide) 
in Northern Colorado. 

Estes Park is a very small region on the eastern slope 
of the Continental Divide just north of Long’s Peak, 
cutting into Rocky Mountain National Park eastern 
side about half-way between the north and south 
boundary lines. Since the creation of the R. M. N. 
Park, we now speak of Estes Park as the Estes Park 
region of Rocky Mountain National Park, owing to the 
fact that Estes Park was named many years ago. To 
some this may be a bit confusing; but I am sure that 
all will readily understand this explanation. The 
Odessa Gorge lies ten miles southwest of the Estes Park 
village in R. M. N. Park, and is a portion of the remark- 
able scenery for which the Estes Park region has been 
so long famous. 


Questionable Photographic Syndicates 


As Puoto-Era readers are aware, advertisements of 
concerns have appeared in these pages, from time to 
time, offering tempting terms to amateur and profes- 
sional workers to me representatives in their own 
locality for certain “Photographic Syndicates,” for 
the purpose of procuring news-photographs. This 
formidable designation is likely to impress the many 
workers who desire to make their cameras pay; but 
before making any definite arrangements with any of 
these firms — some of which have been highly recom- 
mended to the Publisher, and whose reliability is now 
open to doubt — persons are requested to communi- 
cate with Pooto-Era. It is the Publisher’s earnest de- 
sire to forestall any disappointing results in connection 
with the numerous firms who desire to profit at the 
expense of trusting and inexperienced workers. 


A week before this issue went to press, a correspond- 
eat sent the Publisher a circular letter that he had 
réceived from one of those self-styled photo-syndicates 
which is quite plausible in its claims and general ap- 
pearance. “The letter-head looks quite formidable, with 
the firm’s name in large bold letters and, in one corner, 
the legend ‘‘Telephone Connections,” and in the other, 
“Cable: Synphoto, W. U. Code.” Among the numer- 
ous conditions is that, upon the payment of $3.00, a 
badge will be sent to the newly appointed agent which 
will enable him to take photographs in places generally 
inaccessible. 

Well, acting upon impulse, the Publisher sent a 
trusted New York friend to the address given, in Wil- 
liam Street, to interview the manager of this concern, 
and the answer came back: “No such party there. 
Totally unknown to the superintendent, janitor or 
elevator-men.” A similar inquiry by another friend 
brought no clue. And yet the “manager” maintains a 
correspondence and, from his headquarters in William 
Street, answered letters addressed to him quite re- 
cently. Of course he has no telephone or cable service, 
although it costs nothing for cable registration in the 
code-book. 

It only goes to show that it is easy to speculate suc- 
cessfully upon the credulity of the gullible, that a 
clever crook can hoodwink the authorities, and that 
many people really enjoy being bamboozled. 


No Connection With Mr. Zerbe’s Class-Work 


In November Puoto-Era, 1915, appeared a short 
paragraph about a course in photography with which 
Mr. Clarence H. White, Paul Lewis Anderson, Augustus 
Thibaudeau and William H. Zerbe were stated to be 
identified. As the statement was received from what 
was regarded as a reliable source, it was published with- 
out hesitation, only to be informed by Mr. Clarence H. 
White to the effect that the first three gentlemen had 
no connection, whatever, with this particular photo- 
graphic course. We now publish this correction in 
justice to Mr. White, who conducts special classes for 
winter and for summer, as have been referred to fre- 
quently in these pages. 


Photography for Nature-Lovers 


WE could wish nothing better to the photographer of 
nature-subjects than to own a copy of Photography for 
the Sportsman-Naturalist, by L. W. Brownell. It is by 
far the most practical and complete book on the sub- 
ject in the English language. Its 310 pages are devoted 
to a full description of the necessary apparatus, inclu- 
ding the telephoto-equipment; the photograpby, in 
their respective habitats, of wild animals; the smaller 
mammals, birds (and birds’ nests), insects, fish and 
other forms of aquatic life, reptiles, and amphibia and 
animals in captivity. There are two chapters on taking 
wild-flowers, trees and fungi, and a chapter on camp 
and woods. The numerous illustrations — original pho- 
tographs by the author — are admirable, and unlike 
the hasty material one sees so often and which are an 
insult to an intelligent public. This splendid book will 
be sent by the Publisher of PHoro-Era on receipt of 
$2.00, plus postage, according to zone. Shipping- 
weight of volume, 40 ounces. 

Ne 

Unoper his feet the reading man puts the printed rec- 
ord of what men have thought and done, and thereby 
gets his head up in the fog-free atmosphere of the ever- 
lasting morning, where only he finds that fair inspira- 
tion which impels to big and true action. The man 
who reads is the man who leads.— Glen Buck. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


or Ecypr. By Archie Bell. Octavo, 366 
pp. Decorated cover. Copious illustrations, with 
numerous original color-plates, and special photo- 
graphs by E. M. Newman. Price, $2.50; carriage- 
paid, $2.70. Boston, U.S. A.: The Page Company. 
Persons who have visited the land of the Pharaohs, 

retaining only pleasurable recollections of relics of an 

ancient and wonderful civilization, were greatly dis- 
turbed when, last year, it seemed that Egypt was about 
to be invaded by a hostile army, and feared for the safety 
of the Egyptian Museum, at Cairo, with its priceless 
treasures. But that danger appears to have been 
averted. In any case, the numerous monuments that 
speak eloquently of Egyptian greatness in painting, 
sculpture and architecture are as sure to greet the eye 
of the tourist when the great war is over as before it 
began, unless destroyed by an earthquake. In the 
meantime, a tour through lower Egypt, which teems 
with unique attractions — an acquaintance with which 
is essential to every one’s education — may be made in 
spirit with the aid of Mr. Bell’s volume, “The Spell of 
Egypt.” Assisted by photographs and color-plates, 
the author describes pleasingly and graphically journeys 
up the Nile on the typical Nile-boat —the Daha- 
biyeh — the domestic life of the natives (the Fellaheen) 
and the many sights of the capital city, Cairo. Then 
come the great temples of Luxor, Karnak, Thebes (with 
the Colossi of Memnon), Abu Simbel or Ipsambul, 

Denderah, Kom Ombo and Phil, the Sphinx and the 

Pyramids of Gizeh. The author describes also the 

labors of the great Egyptologists, Mariette, Ebers and 

Maspero, and the work of excavating for hidden treas- 

ures, only a small part of which have yet been brought 

to light. 

The arrival at Alexandria, the principal seaport of 
Egypt, is preceded by a visit to the Azores — with its 
beautiful city of Ponta Delgada — Madeira and Gibral- 
tar, a delightful description of which is given in several 
chapters. 

That Egypt is an ideal place for a change and rest 
is conceded by all who have traveled in that interesting 
country — a statement verified and emphasized by the 
author. 


Tue Batance or LiGHT AND SHADE IN PorTRAITURE. 
By Wm. H. Towles, Ex-Pres. P. A. of A. Large 
octavo; cloth-bound; 45 pages, 46 illustrations; price, 
$1.50, net. Cleveland, Ohio: Abel’s Publications. 
Here is a book for the purist in photographic portrai- 

ture. Mr. Towles works entirely by concentration and 

gradation of light and shade upon the sitter, believing 
it preferable to make negatives under the light than in 
the darkroom. He believes that the whole secret of 
making pictures lies in the education of the eye to see 
understandingly the photographic value of light; that 

with the eye so trained one should be able to make a 

picture anywhere, at any time, where there is sufficient 

light to do it with. He casts aside the old theory of a 

45° angle, stating that it makes no difference where the 

light comes from so long as one has the means of con- 


trol and understands proper balance. Darkroom- 
manipulation he regards as simply the mechanical side 
of the work. When the light under the skylight is 
properly balanced, any one can develop the plate, pro- 
vided he knows when it has reached sufficient density, 
for no manipulation will give the same chemical value 
as the proper registration of light. In his opinion dark- 
room-manipulation breeds carelessness under the light, 
and during a rush-season the darkroom-work may be 
slighted and the studio-standard lowered. But if the 
balance of light and shade be mastered, the proper 
quality will be in the negative despite hasty finishing. 

Mr. Towles describes his methods in the studio and 
by the home-window so clearly as to benefit every 
posing-artist greatly, laying special emphasis upon the 
disastrous results of direct lighting and the improve- 
ment effected by the use of suitable reflectors and dif- 
fusing-screens, thereby changing the direct light to a 
volume which gives greater illumination, lengthens the 
scale of tonal values in the negative and ensures better 
balance. The results are soft, delicate rendition of 
flesh-tones and corresponding illumination of the 
shadows, better color-values, more natural likeness, 
greater character, more delicate drawing and realistic 
modeling. Forty-six halftone illustrations reproduced 
from absolutely “straight” prints without retouching 
or manipulation of any sort illustrate the text. 

The book will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
$1.50, by the Publisher of PHoro-Era. 


A Live Camera-Club for Detroit 


Tue tendency among the old-established social clubs 
to be indolent and phlegmatic, a course that has re- 
sulted in the demise of a number of otherwise worthy 
camera-clubs, has had its effect upon the Camera-Club 
of Detroit. Solicitous of the future welfare of this 
club, several members have been the means of readjust- 
ing its affairs, appointing a new board of management 
and moving into new and superior quarters. The new 
board has aroused a spirit of enthusiastic activity 
among the members. A schedule has been prepared 
in accordance with which a lecture or other entertain- 
ment will be given at least once in two weeks, the first 
of which is expected to be a paper on the history of 
color-photography, by one of the members. There is to 
be something going on all the time — exhibitions, lec- 
tures and demonstrations, from which members will de- 
rive practical, permanent benefit. 

The new rooms of the club are in Detroit’s newest 
skyscraper, the Kresge Building, facing Grand Circus 
Park, in the heart of the city. There are commodious 
work-rooms, and a well-lighted gallery finished in light- 
gray burlap and with silver-gray furniture to match 
the walls. To maintain a select membership of high 
efficiency, the limit is to be one hundred for the present. 
A fund has been raised to meet all expenses for the com- 
ing season, and there is every prospect that Detroit 
will soon have a camera-club that will be a credit to 
the city. 

The initial pictorial exhibition in the club’s new 
quarters, held for two weeks, beginning May 22, con- 
sisted of the Prize and Honorable Mention pictures of 
Puoto-Era for the year 1915 (about two hundred 
prints). An account of the club and a description of 
the new rooms will appear in an early issue of PHoro- 
Era; also a collection of the work of members of the 
club. 

In all the branches of art the danger is to imitate 
mechanically masters who are given as models and who 
are themselves heavy, false and conventional. 

Henry Havard. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


THE romance of a negative taken on Captain 
Scott’s last Antarctic expedition is revealed in a recent 
number of Land and Water, and its true history 
equals anything that has been conceived in fiction on 
such a subject. It appears that the search-party sent 
out to look for Captain Scott, found, eight months after 
his death, at his last camp, an undeveloped negative, 
taken by Lieutenant H. Bowers, entitled “The South 
Pole — Skackelton’s Halfway-House.”’ It was subse- 
quently developed at Cape Evans, and a reproduction 
is given in Land and Water. It represents Captain 
Scott and his two companions standing by their little 
tent, in the midst of snow and ice, with a pair of skiis in 
the foreground. 

It seems marvelous that this tiny latent record of 
events should have been able to survive the storms of 
the Polar Region for so long a time, when the man who 
took it had perished. But there it lay, presumably 
in a perfect preservative for inanimate matter; and 
on being brought down to Cape Evans and developed, 
revealed its graphic secret of the past activities of the 
dead heroes. 

To those who look below the curios the effect of 
the war is very marked on photography here. Al- 
though our manufacturers still advertise in the photo- 
graphic press just as in pre-war days, it is noticeable 
that they proclaim no novelties or new departures, 
either in apparatus or printing-materials. This is as 
it should be, for at the present moment there are very 
few photographers who would be inclined to consider 
such things, even if the manufacturers could spare time 
from their Government contracts to carry them out. 
Those who continue to take photographs — and their 
name is legion — appear to do so on strictly war-lines, 
that is, with severe economy and enhanced efficiency. 
Most noncombatants seem to have realized not only 
that the war will last a long time, but that there is a 
particular niche for each one in the changed conditions; 
and few, indeed, are the photographers who are not in 
some way or another devoting at least some part of their 
time to war-work. A goodly number are using their 
craft under the direction of the Snapshots-from-Home 
League for the benefit of the soldiers and sailors, and 
as both army and navy are still expanding, the demands 
on them grow continually. Others have been pressed 
into photographic work in connection with air-craft, an 
ever increasing and developing sphere of activity, as 
may be seen by the advertisements of the Military 
Aeronautics Directorate for long-focus large-aperture 
anastigmat lenses for the equipment of military aéro- 
planes; and obviously the work that these lenses begin 
in the air has to be completed on earth by highly trained 
and skilful development of the latent image. 

And, lastly, there is the melancholy task of record- 
work as to damage done both here and across the Chan- 
nel by enemy-explosives. But the day may come when 
these dull prints may turn out to have a very high value. 

A rather remarkable bust of Joseph Conrad by Jo. 
Davidson (the American sculptor) is at present on view 
at the Leicester Galleries. The work shows strong and 


simple modeling, and a big effort has been made to 
suggest the piercing quality of Mr. Conrad’s eyes. Of 
course, sculpture is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with photography; but all the same, we could 
not help noticing, perhaps, with a wicked little bit of 


satisfaction, that, after all, our Cinderella art sometimes 
can render certain things at least more realistically and, 
perhaps, more truthfully than her greater and more 
important sisters. On both the occasions when we 
photographed Mr. Conrad we noticed the striking 
attraction of his eyes, which are not only piercing but 
deep. The whole strong face seemed focused in them, 
and we did our utmost to bring out in our negatives 
their animation, activity and color, all so typical of the 
noble Polish race. Standing before Mr. Davidson’s 
bust, we could not help thinking that, at least in the 
matter of Joseph Conrad’s expression and eyes, our 
photographic negatives scored a point. 

There has been a reawakening of photography in 
London, stimulated, no doubt, by the fear that some of 
our great and ancient buildings may be injured; for 
underneath a coldly critical, almost disparaging atti- 
tude towards our famous city we hide a very deep love 
and intense pride. It is good for Londoners that they 
should be pricked up to appreciate the treasures be- 
queathed to them by the past, so that it is satisfactory 
to hear that a society has been started whose object is 
to study London from its pictorial side in all manner of 
ways. Itis called, “The School of London Landscape,” 
and is fortunate to have for its founder and general 
father Mr. A. H. Blake, whose pictorial work is so well 
known, and who knows his ancient London as well as 
his modern. At their last meeting, the London Land- 
scapists had an interesting paper read them by Mr. 
Alvin Coburn, on the pictorial work of London from his 
own personal experience. There are nearly one hun- 
dred members already of this society, all keen and inter- 
ested. In the discussion that followed Mr. Coburn’s 
paper, no less than twelve joined. 

Mr. Coburn has been having an amusing correspond- 
ence with Mr. Anthony Guest in The Amateur Pho- 
tographer. Mr. Guest is a well-known art-critic who 
had been writing about Mr. Coburn’s pictures at the 
Hammersmith Society's exhibition. Mr. Coburn finds 
fault with one of Mr. Guest’s criticisms. Strangely 
enough, it was the same as we made ourselves in one of 
our London Letters in regard to the skies in his Grand 
Canyon photographs. He begins his letter by stating 
that he makes pictures and that Mr. Guest writes about 
them, which shows it is an unequal duel of words, and 
that however at fault he is the expert of words is sure 
to beat. The readers of The Amateur Photographer 
scored, for the letters of both writers made attractive 
reading. The thrusts were subtle, and there was a 
generous spirit underlying them. One missed this 
lightness of touch in a letter by a correspondent in last 
week’s Amateur Photographer who takes up the cudgels 
for Mr. Coburn in a rather crude manner. 


A Sheer Waste of Postage 


TALKING of postage, so far as it concerns the photo- 
graphic worker, I am reliably informed that there are 
still many persons in the United States who look upon 
Porto Rico as foreign territory, for they persistently 
put a five-cents postage on letters, as if they were in- 
tended for France or Germany; whereas American 
postage only is required — two cents for each ounce. 
They also direct letters of inquiry to the American Con- 
sul in Porto Rico, rather than to the Governor of Porto 
Rico. The island is American territory, the same as 
are Hawaii and the Philippines. Of course Pooro-Era 
readers will not err in these respects. 


Ne 
Wuen men found that goods would sell by advertis- 


ing their merit, they began to put more merit into the 
goods in order to advertise it.— David Gibson. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Seeing America First 


Even disregarding the fact that European travel has 
been suspended on account of the war, “Seeing Amer- 
ica First” is good doctrine. Unfortunately, certain 
people have taken advantage of the traveling public, 
so that a journey to the National parks, for instance, 
costs so much more than one to Europe that the num- 
ber of stay-at-homes this season is not likely to be re- 
duced in that direction. 

Of course, there is no need to select localities to 
visit which call for excessive traveling and hotel ex- 
penses. New England offers a great variety of scenic 
beauty, agreeable climate, excellent travel-facilities and 
fine hotel-accommodations at reasonable rates. Boston, 
Cambridge, Lexington and Concord, teeming with his- 
toric landmarks and associations; Maine, with its rock- 
bound coast, countless islands and lakes of fascinating 
beauty; the White Mountains, the Green Mountains 
and the Berkshires; and attractive picture-material 
everywhere, draw painters and camerists from all parts 
of the country. 

Persons longing for a restful and profitable summer 
should send for a copy of “ Where to Stay in Vacation- 
Land,” to Room 15, North Station, Boston, Mass. 


Advertising-Card Sells Pencils 


In these columns we have never spoken about the 
very effective black and white sign issued by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company to advertise Dixon’s Best 
White, No. 352, Pencils, which are admirable for use in 
photo-albums and on photo-mounts, as well as for mark- 
ing and producing highlights on dull-finished photo- 
graphs and negatives. 

A leading Boston photo-supply dealer placed this 
sign on one of his show-cases and immediately created 
an interest in these white-writing pencils, having now 
a regular call for them. This suggestion should com- 
mend itself to the trade in general. 

By writing to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., any reliable merchant can obtain a 
supply of these pencils and also the show-cards. 


A New Ansco Catalog 


Ask your local dealer, or write direct to the Ansco 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y., for a copy of the latest 
catalog, which, in illustrative and typographical at- 
tractiveness, excels anything this progressive firm has 
yet issued. It describes in detail the comprehensive 
line of Ansco cameras, fifty-eight different styles and 
models, Ansco Speedex film and film-packs, Cyko paper 
yon amateur grades, Ansco chemicals and many sun- 

ies. 

New camera-models have been added this season. 
They are the Ansco Junior series and the Ansco V P 
No. O in two styles. The Junior cameras are all 
equipped with the new Ansco self-leveling view-finder. 
The Ansco V P No. O has the distinction of being the 
only camera in the world taking pictures 13 x 2} that 
has a device for focusing, thus enabling the user to 
make full use of the anastigmat lens. Other new Ansco 
products described include the Ansco film-pack adapter, 
and Enlarging-Cyko Contrast paper, supplementing 
this already popular and varied line. 


A New Goerz Lens 


Tue C. P. Goerz American Optical Company an- 
nounces a new process and general purpose lens known 
as the Rotar. Crisp definition, snap and brilliancy, 
the requirements in a great variety of photographic 
work, have been made greater considerations than 
speed. The new lens is an F/8, highly corrected anas- 
tigmat of Goerz quality, consisting of two symmetrical, 
uncemented combinations. It is free of spherical and 
chromatic aberration, and has a flat field over the plate 
for which it is listed, thus fitting it admirably for photo- 
——s copying, enlarging and general commercial 
work. 


Ilex Shutters and Lenses 


A NEw catalog of Ilex shutters and lenses has been 
issued and will be mailed to any address upon request 
to the Ilex Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. The Ilex 
shutter is unique in that it is neither operated nor con- 
trolled by air-cylinders, gears being employed to retard 
and control the speeds. This fact, together with com- 
pactness and simplicity of construction, renders it nearer 
to watch precision than any other instrument on the 
market. The Ilex anastigmat provides a general- 
purpose lens of high corrections and excellent quality, 
yet one selling at a moderate price and with a money- 
back guaranty if unsatisfactory. 


The Exportation of British Goods 


Wuart seemed Jike an incomprehensible blow directed 
against British trade in the Order in Council of March 16 
has been somewhat mitigated by the explanation that 
it is not absolute. This mandate prohibits the exporta- 
tion to all destinations outside the British Isles of 
photographic sensitive films, plates and papers, whether 
exposed or not. The discovery by the government that 
these materials in certain instances had been exposed in 
England, repacked and sent abroad as unexposed, 
later to be developed to the advantage of the central 
powers, is understood to have been the cause of this. 
It has been explained, however, that under certain con- 
ditions special licenses for export will be issued so that 
American users of British goods will continue to be 
able to obtain them, although the attendant formalities 
may occasion delay in shipment. 


No Foreign Films for Germany 


Upon the representation that German industry was 
not in a position to supply the home-demand for pho- 
tographic roll-films, permission was requested by 
dealers for the importation of French and English 
films, to which the German Government assented, says 
Photographische Industrie. Afterwards, however, upon 
inquiry being made, it was found that the present de- 
mand for films can be supplied fully by German manu- 
facturers, as sufficient quantities are being produced 
in that country. The Imperial Chancellor has there- 
fore again suspended the importation of French and 
English films. 

The same exchange ‘states that efforts which were 
started in Holland recently to establish an inde- 
pendent photographic industry‘ in'that country have 
not been successful, and the project has fallen through. 
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Ansco Anastigmat Lens, 
F 6.3 Speedex or Acme 
Shutter, maximum 

1/300 second. 


The Sign of the 


Ansco Dealer 


ALMOST any camera will make a 
photograph if the place, the hour of 
day and light are right, but a real 
picture is seldom found where ideal 
conditions exist, and here is where 
an Ansco Speedex comes into play. 


It has reserve speed and lens power 
—yours to use when required, and 
you require them almost constantly 
—for action pictures, for pictures in 
wooded places, under porches, or to 
make short exposures on dull days 
—always with perfect definition, 
whether its anastigmat lens is wide 
open or its high speed is shut off to 
make time exposures indoors and 
out. 


Catalog and specimen picture on 
Cyko Paper free from your dealer 
or us, on request. Ansco Cameras 
come in 58 styles, $2 to $55. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


THE 1916 
KODAK ADVERTISING 
COMPETITION. 


There is big opportunity for you in 
the 1916 Kodak Advertising Competi- 
tion. The Eastman Kodak Company 
want pictures to illustrate Kodak adver- 
tisements—pictures showing Brownies 
and Kodaks in action—pictures suggest- 
ing the delights of photography. Your 
Kodak has told many a story success- 
fully. It has told the story of the home, 
of the children, of the vacation trip. 
It has made the most of every story- 
telling incident with which it has been 
confronted. And so why not let the 
Kodak tell the story of itself? There 
are ten prizes offered ranging from 
$100.00 to $1,000.00, so that the contest 
is thoroughly worth while. 

The idea, of course, is to secure pic- 
tures that will help sell Kodaks. The 
Eastman Kodak Company do not care 
for pretty views or pictures that have 
nothing to recommend them but their 
artistic or photographic excellence. 
There must be a real argument back of 
them. The pleasures of photography 
must be presented in such a way that 
the thoughts of the person seeing the 
picture will instinctively turn toward 
his Kodak dealer. The simplicity of 
the Kodak plan and the delights of pic- 
ture making must be so forcibly brought 
home that another Kodak convert is 
made on the spot. That’s the thing to 
aim for. Glance at the Eastman Kodak 
Company’s advertisements in the big 
magazines and you will see what we 
mean. 

You will find it interesting work and 
the prizes provide a generous incentive. 


The contest closes November Ist. 


Ask your Kodak dealer for circular 
giving full particulars—or it may be 
obtained from us. 


You want to keep your nega- 
tives, of course, and you want 
to keep them where you can lay 
your hands on them without de- 
lay—particularly those contain- 
ing autographic records. 


The Eastman 


Film Negative 
Album 


will preserve your negatives 
against injury or loss and will 
provide the handiest kind of a 
reference book wherein the 
answer to such questions as 
“When did I take this?” ‘Where 
was this taken?” may be found 
on the instant. 


THE PRICE. 
For 100 negatives, 154x2%, - - - $0.75 
For 100 negatives, 2% x 4%, or smaller, - 75 
For 100 negatives, 3% x4%,or4x5, - 1.00 
For 100 negatives, 3% x 5%, or smaller, - 1.00 
For 100 negatives, 5 x 7, or smaller, - 1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


YOU’LL WANT AN ALBUM 


You'll want an album sure. The 
good times of summer that Kodak will 
put in a print deserve to be properly 
housed in an album. An album is the 
only safe means of keeping pictures. 
Loose prints have a very exasperating 
habit of running off and hiding. And 
loose prints can’t tell their story as well 
as they might. Pictures taken during 
your vacation, for example, mounted 
on succeeding pages of an album tell 
their story much more coherently than 
a bunch of pictures dumped out of an 
envelope at random. In this latter 
case you jump from the trip home to 
the trip up there, and then to pictures 
made a month before vacation, and so 
on. Some people always tell a story 
that way—backwards—but give a Kodak 
picture half a chance—give it an album 
—and it will tell its story as it should 
be told. 

Here are two albums either of which 
is ‘‘just the thing.” 


The Hercules Album. 


The Hercules Album has a flexible 
leather cover in a new shade of blended 
gray and black. A flap which closes with 
clasps holds the album flat even when 
filled. The Hercules can never bulge. 
Has large pocket for prints awaiting 
mounting and fifty black leaves bound 
inside of the covers by silk cord. 


The Price 
A, - - $2.65 
Pkg. 12 extra leaves’ - 12 
B, 7xll_ - - 3.25 
Pkg. 12 extra leaves’ - 
WxiZ - 4.35 
Pkg. 12 extraleaves’ - .30 
D, Sxit - - 7 5.00 
Pkg. 12 extraleaves - 


The Kodak Album. 


The Kodak Album eliminates the 
necessity of mounting by paste. The 
prints are slipped in pocket strips and 
remain safely in position without gum- 
ming of any kind. Covers of handsome 
grain leather. Black leaves with linen 


finish. 
The Price 

A, 2% x3, 25 leaves, 3 on - - $2.25 
B, 2% x4¥X, 25 leaves, 3on - - 2 
C, 3% 25 leaves, 3on - 2.50 
D, 3% x 5%, 25 leaves, 3 on - - 2.70 
E, 3% x 5%, 50 leaves, 3 on - - 3.50 
F, 4 x5 25 leaves, - - 2.60 
G, 4% x 6%, 25 leaves, 2 on - - B95 
H, 5 x7, 25 leaves, 2 on - - $3.00 


Ask your dealer 
for a copy of 
the 1916 Kodak 
Catalogue — or 
we will send it 


to you. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


We 


WHY IT’S DEPENDABLE 


Eastman film must be right. A chain 
is only as strong as its weakest link and 
there can be no weak links in the Kodak 
chain of picture-making. One weak link 
would jeopardize the entire chain, one 
product not quite up to standard would 
drag down the rest to its own level. 
Even a Kodak, for example, can’t make 
good pictures on poor film. 

We take no chances with Eastman 
film. All the way along in its man- 
ufacture, we are sure. We nitrate our 
own cotton for the film base and our 
own silver for the emulsion. We make 
the acid with which the cotton and silver 
are nitrated. Thus we are sure of uni- 
form quality, where we couldn’t be if 
we were forced to rely on the open 
market. 

It’s strictly a business proposition— 
we can’t afford zot¢ to make the best film. 

We take no chances with Eastman 
film—nor do you. 


BY FLASHLIGHT 


Groups around the camp fire or eve- 
ning frolics at camp or cottage produce 
pictures that just naturally insist on 
places of honor in your Kodak album. 
Effective camp fire scenes may be made 
by touching off a flash sheet just in front 
of the fire—remembering to shield the 
lens from the direct glare of the flash. 
And after a few experiments you will 
find the possibilities of successful night 
pictures are almost unending. The free 
booklet ‘‘By Flashlight’’ which may be 
obtained from your Kodak dealer or 
from us gives you all the information 
necessary for “results” from the very 
start. 

Eastman Flash Sheets 
and the Kodak Flash 
Sheet Holder are the 
combination that make 
flash light work such a 
simple proposition. The 
sheets afford ideal illum- 
ination and the Holder 
makes their manipulation 
avery easy matter. The price of the 
Kodak Flash Sheet Holder is $1.00. 


We know the chemicals are 
right by rigid laboratory tests— 
you know they are right by the 
presence of this seal on the con- 
tainer ; 


We are both certain. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer's. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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The 
Brownie 


Safelight 
Lamp | 


| _ Just the thing for the “quick change” dark room 


where kitchen, bedroom or library is utilized. | 


| Simply screw the lamp in any standard electric 
light socket, snap on the current and you have all 


the light you want with all the safety you need. 


The Brownie Safelight Lamp is made of metal 
and its neat appearance bespeaks efficiency. It is 
only slightly larger than the 15 Watt Mazda Lamp 


it holds and has two removable safelights. 


THE PRICE. 
Brownie Safelight Lamp, without Mazda lamp, - - $1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 
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Take a 
KODAK FILM ‘TANK 


with you. 


No one can develop your films any better than 
you can develop them yourself with this efficient 


little outfit—and it’s all by daylight. 


The outfit is self containing so that it will take 
up the minimum of room. 


The price ranges from $2.75 up, 
according to size. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


THE 
AMATEUR PRINTER 


effectively completes the picture-making cycle. 


Prints obtained with economy of time and 
expense and a gain in pleasure. 
Used in combination with the Kodak Film 


Tank, the Kodak Amateur Printer enables you 
to do the rest, best. 


THE PRICE. 
Kodak Amateur Printer, - - - - - $6.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’s. 
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Lenses for 
wide angle 
work, from 
medium to 
extreme— 


Bausch 


Protar | 


VorV 


Wide Angle [ens 


There are times, situations, and 
circumstances which every pho- 
tographer meets, when only a 
wide angle lens stands between 
him and the loss of a picture 
that he wants. It may be an 
architectural subject so situated 
that he must stand quite close to 
it—or again an interior, either 


a flashlight of a social gather- 
ing or a view of an odd shaped 
room, or a piece of machiner 
in a crowded shop. For suc 
occasions the speed and won- 
derful covering power of the 
wide angle Protar make it the 
ideal and most desirable lens 
equipment. 


Investigate the Series IV Protar, F:12.5 for moderate wide angle work and the Series 
V Protar for extreme wide angle work. We shall be glad to write you in detail. 


Bausch Jomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Buhle & Son. 


NEW 


MAINE Paradise 


RaiLroabp Gems of Scenic Wonders that impress and fascinate 
the tourist and vacationist fully described. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKES WINNIPESAUKEE AND SUNAPEE 
DEERFIELD VALLEY, WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
ALONG THE NORTH SHORE 

LAKES MEMPHREMAGOG AND MASSAWIPPI 


Hotel-Book giving names of Hotels, Boarding-Houses, and Farms 
together with Camps and Cottages 


Send for Booklet. State Territory You Prefer. Address 
Passenger Traffic Dept., Room 15, NORTH STATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Folding Reflecting-Camera 


Carl Zeiss Tessar Lens, F/4.5. Ensign 
Focal-Plane Shutter 
Size, 3% Plates or Film-Packs 


A wonderfully compact, folding-model, inge- 
niously constructed to fold into a space 63 x 63 x 3 
inches. Extended (by one motion) more rapidly 
than, yet as rigid as, a box-type camera. Weight, 
fitted, only four pounds. 

Shutter-speeds: Time, Bulb and Instantaneous 
up to 700 part of a second. All speeds and tensions 
set by one dial. Shutter releases evenly without jar. 

The Folding Reflecting-Ensign equips you for 
the widest range of work. 

Camera complete, with three double plate-holders. Price $137.50 


AT YOUR SEND FOR 
peacerss GENNERT 
24-26 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Quality, upheld by the 
pillars of Public Confidence, 
Reliability and Reasonable Price, 
and capped with the keystone 
of Service 


WOLLENSAK 
LENSES & SHUTTERS 


play an important part in the 
making of photographic master 
pieces. 


THEY WILL IMPROVE YOUR WORK 


A CATALOGUE DESCRIBES THE COMPLETE 
LINE AND IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO, 
ROCHESTER . NEW YORK 


| 
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Rexo Cameras 


“De Luxe” 


Equipped with a superb 


REX0-VOIGTLANDER 


Anastigmat Lens 


Here is an ideal combination, a camera of 
elegance equipped with a lens of unquestioned 
superiority and a shutter recognized as second 
to none in quality. 

The Rexo Specials are covered with gen- 
uine morocco leather, and are equipped with 
either the 


Collinear Series III F/6.8 
Radiar F/6.8 
Dynar F/6 


These lenses offer the variety desired as to speed and 
optical capacity. To determine which lens is best suited 
to your needs, send for the 1916 Voigtlander Catalog, 
and read pages 10 and 11. Also ask for the circular on 
Rexo Specials. 

Your dealer either carries Rexo Cameras or can get 
them for you. Don’t buy a high-grade camera until you 
have examined the Voigtlander-Rexos—the acme of 
camera perfection. 


No. | A Rexo Special, with Radiar F/6.8 lens, $40.00 
BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


240 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
Eastern Branch: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sole Wholesale Agents for 
VOIGTLANDER & SOHN 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Mechanical Accuracy and Optical Efficiency 
Are the Secret of the Success of the New 


EXO, (CAMERAS 


XAMINE a Rexo Camera—Note the extraordinary rigidity of the lens standard, 
yet it slides on the bed track with perfect ease. Next note the rack and 
pinion arrangement for quick and accurate 

focusing. Then the Rexo Masking Finder will de- 
light you—no more disappointments because you 
failed to get all you expected—you see only those 
objects that are to be included in the finished picture. 


SS 


RK 


SSS 


Now open the back of the camera—note the new Y 
spool chambers, see how simple it is to load a Rexo | 
Camera—No spool centers to bother with. Then G 


there is the film aligning plate— 
holds the whole exposed section of 
the film in the exact focal plane— 
insures sharpness over the entire 
film. That means better pictures. 


We could go on describing the 
excellent points of Rexo Cameras, 
but the best way is to see one for 
yourself—compare it with any other 
camera made and you will choose a 
Rexo on its superior quality. 

Rexo Cameras are made in two 
models, Regular and Special, and in 
three popular sizes, 214x414, 8144x414 
and 344x543. Ask your dealer to 
show you a Rexo Camera. Litera- 
ture on request. 


SSS 


NY SS 


No. 3A Folding Rexo 
Price $20.00 


The Guaranteed 
Developing Paper 


For the Best Prints 
Every Time Use 


A Grade for every negative. Widest latitude in exposure and development. 
You'll make your best pictures on Rexo. Regular, Enlarging and Professional. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed By 
225 Fifth Avenue 


DULKE & JAMES Inc 


Makers of Rexo Cameras, Paper and Photo-Supplies 
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ENSIGN 
FILMS 
Better than Ever 
1916 


AT YOUR DEALER’S 


FID WAS 


Cc. CENNERT 


24-26 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 693 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
320 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 455 SO. OLIVE ST., LOS ANGELES 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and 
twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $20 to $502 week. We assist them to 


secure these positions. Learn how to become su 


Terms easy. Living inexpensive. Write for catalog— NOW 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


ition for life. For 


THE PLATES IN TH 
BY 


IS ISSUE WERE MADE 
THE 


$11.25 VALUE FOR $7.50 CASH 


Portfolio of 63 halftones of 
Aurora Life-Studies, $7.50, 
both draped and in the 
nude; and pprint-set No. 
300, consisting of 12 6x 10 
original nude photographs, 
full- figure statuary - poses, 
$3.75. Sent, express paid, 
on receipt of price, $7.50. 
Cheques require 10 cents 
additional for exchange. 


WEBSTER 
WAIT AM 


The Missing Link in Kodakery 

Will ‘‘wait a minute”’ (or any 
desired interval) before automati- 
cally tripping the shutter, thereby 
permitting camera-owner to in- 
m clude himself in the picture with 
sweetheart, friends or family.— 
The size of a pen-knife.— Wonder- 
fully efficient.— Attached or de- 
tached in a jiffy to the cable- 
release, and any camera can be fit- 
ted at slight cost with a cable-release. 
Get a ‘‘Wait-A-Minute”’ to-day ($1.00) 
at your dealer's, or BURKE & JAMES, Inc., 
240 E. Ontario St., Chicago; 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


DIXON’S 
BEST 


NO 352 


TOME PLL HERSEY ¢ HEY NOE 


For 
PhotoAlbums, 


[AJ LILIAIX) 
Enlarging made 


Parallax for 1916 has Improved Lamp-holder with all adjustments as illus- 
trated, at the old price. Free Booklet. R. D. Gray, Ridgewood, N. J. 


NSCO DELUXE CAMERAS, 
| when fitted with Rodenstock’s 
Anastigmats, are the model of 
perfection — a tribute to its 
originators. 
Send for descrip- 
tive matter. 
A 2 cent stamp 
will bring two 
valuable Ex- 
posure Meters— 


Regular and 
Graflex. 


on gettin 


RODENSTOCK 
ANASTIGMAT LENSES 


W. J. LAFBURY Co. 
305 N.5th Ave. Chicago 


Easy,-P rofitable 


REX FILTER COMPANY 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK DEMANDS CLEAN WATER 


* REX” WATER-FILTER 


ensures water clear as crystal. Price, $1.50 postpaid, including 12 discs. 
Extra discs 15 cents per dozen. Discs are of white cotton pulp, a superior 
filtering medium. To remove disc, push up projecting peg on loose perfo- 
rated plate; this also serves as a guide for the water and prevents spattering. 


4 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE No. 5 CIRKUT CAMERA 


This camera makes a picture 5 inches wide and of any 
length up to 42 inches on one roll of Eastman daylight- 
loading Film. It includes as much or as little of the view 
as may be needed to secure the best pictorial effect, and 
more than one negative may be made on the same roll of 
film without removing it from the camera. 

The entire outfit, including camera, lens, tripod and 
Cirkut tripod top, is contained in one sole leather case. 


Send for Cirkut Book 
FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Complete your equipment with the 


Premo No. 12 


A new camera with qualities and capabilities that will appeal to any one 
with an interest in photography. 

A thin, smooth, extraordinarily compact and handsomely finished 
camera for 2% x 3% pictures, cleverly constructed to provide for the user 
the extreme limit of photographic efficiency. 

Takes films or plates with equal facility, permits ground glass focus- 
ing, and is regularly fitted with Optimo shutter and Bausch & Lomb 
Kodak Anastigmat lens, /.6.3 (formerly listed as Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat). 
Price, $45.00. 

Offered also with various other equipments, including Bausch & Lomb 
Tessar Ic (formerly listed as B. & L.-Zeiss Tessar), f.4.5 lens, at $56.00, 
and Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with Rapid Rectilinear lens, at $15.00. 


The new Premo catalogue is just out. Geta copy from your dealer, or write us. It’s free. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Price of Quality 


Even a manufacturer of writing paper 
makes this statement in his advertise- 
ments: 


“‘The cost of fine rag stock bonds has been 
forced so high by shortage of raw materials 
that some substitute must be found for them.” 


No substitute is possible for high grade 
photographic papers, and in spite of the 
high cost of raw materials 


is coated o 
which for 
ment of it 
soared sky 
ily, yet the 
the same, 
pay list pric 
gerade photo 
manufacture. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Professionals who KNOW Choose 


CRAMER PLATES 


For Particular @ork 
Amateurs WHO DESIRE THE BEST will not do without them. 
Plates and Color-Filters for Every Purpose. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


riting-Ink A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


Engrossing-Ink 


Higgins’ | JAPINE SILVER 


Liquid Paste An Inexpensive Paper, giving Brilliant 
Office Paste Sepia Tones 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. Size Per Doz. Size Per Doz. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 33x 4} $0.20 5 x7 $0.50 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 4 x5 30 64 x 84 -80 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 3% Xx 5 35 8 x10 1.20 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will Full-size rolls, equaling 1 doz. 20 x 26 sheets, $6.50 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, SPECIAL TONER for Japine Silver, sufficient for 
well put up, yy ae ne —_ 2 doz. 8 x 10 or 8 doz. 4 x 5, 25 cents. 
t ers Gen y Send 50 cents for a liberal sample of paper and toner, 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. any size up to 8 x 10. 1m 
Manufacturers WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
271_Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: 1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the Nude 


FOR USE IN PLACE 
OF LIVING MODELS 


By painters, illustrators, architects, 
designers, art-students and_photog- 
raphers in high standing. Not sold 
promiscuously. Endorsed by con- 
noisseurs for beauty and refinement 
of pose, excellence of photographic 
technique and sincerity of purpose. 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double-weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are 
not submitted nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold under the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty, 
which every reader knows is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5x7 Prints; Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12 — 8x 10 Prints 
Price, $5.00 each, Express-paid ; with Photo-Era, 1 year, $6.00 
Cheques require 10 cents additional for exchange 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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BROMIDE ENLARGING-ILLUMINATOR 


HIS is the enlarging for which you have been looking. It is a Parallax Lamp, neatly boxed in a 
stained wooden lamp-house. On one side is a device for holding the negative either horizon- 
tally or vertically. Against this your camera is placed, with back removed, and a focusing- 

cloth thrown over illuminator and camera so that no light can leak out. Even illumination up to 
5 x7 is ensured by a sheet of flashed opal glass. A 200-watt nitrogen bulb provides a light-intensity 
suitable for the rapid production of bromide enlargements. This outfit is built for service; frills have 
been avoided to keep the cost as low as possible. Complete, with Parallax Lamp, $16 50 
200-watt nitrogen bulb, flashed opal glass, negative-holder, cord and plug, for only e 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, The Home of the Semi- Achromat 
288 Boylston Street— BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS — 13% Bromfield Street 


LANDSCAPE- AND FIGURE-COMPOSITION 


BY SADAKICHI HARTMANN 


To include figures, human or animal, is to raise a photograph or any other art-work above the commonplace; but it must be done intelli- 
gently, consistently. Either the landscape or the element of life should predominate, and the choice alters the whole scheme of composition. 


With the aid of many reproductions from the work of famous pai and photograph Mr. Hi di these matters in an inter- 
esting narrative that will prove helpful to every camerist at this season when Nature invites us all into the open. 


12 chapters, 121 pages, 132 illustrations. Cloth-bound, 7 4 x 10% inches, gilt-edge edition 
PUBLISHER’S FORMER PRICE, $3.00 


By special arrangement, and with PHOTO-ERA, one year, $2.75 


Cheques require 10 cents extra for collection 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


In 
the 
Photographic 
World 


The Most 
Advanced 
Type of 
Shutter 


The Famous Ilex Gear Combination 
for governing the slower and higher speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 625 Ilex Circle, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write today for our free catalog “Use an ILEX and avoid shutter trouble” 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 
—USE— 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


This process is not in the experi- 
mental stage, but is a thoroughly 
practical one, by which any one 
can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is 
extremely simple, and the plates can 
be finished in twenty minutes. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Che Cherett press 


INC. 


PRINTING 
DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING 


PRINTERS OF “ PHOTO-ERA” 
And Other Quality Publications 


SEVENTY-FOUR INDIA ST. 
BOSTON : MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone, Fort Hill One - 0-0 - Six 


THE HIGHEST SPEED and COLOR- 
RANGE MARK A PERFECT PLATE 


THAT ’S WHY 


HAMMER PLATES 
ARE UNSURPASSED 


Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red 
label) and Extra Fast (blue label) 
Plates for field and studio-work. 


Hammer’s Extra-Fast Orthochro- 
matic and D. C. Orthochromatic 
Plates for color-values. 


= HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer's little book, Short Talk on 
Negative-Making,” mailed free 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


four books and a year’ s subscription 
to The Camera, the magazine for 
the photographer, for =————— $2. 50 


We Have Purchased the Entire Edition of The 


Library of Amateur Photography 


from the former publisher at such a price that we can afford 
to let you have a set at practically no expense to you. 
There are no strings tied to the offer, and it is bona fide. 

These books are new and freshly bound in Dark Maroon Vellum 
Binding, and would readily sell for four times the price we ask for 
asubscription. 1620 pages of information especially suited to the 
needs of every photographer. Nothing over your head. 

The Books are sent by parcel post, and 12 cents must be added 
for the first and second zone; 20 cents for third zone; 35 cents for 
fourth zone; 50 cents for fifth zone; 65 cents for sixth, seventh and 
eighth zones, or we will send the books express collect. Weignt 
for shipping 8 lbs. THE CAMERA is sent post free. 


CARA 
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Second 


Pictorial Landscape-Photography 
By Paul Lewis Anderson 


Mr. Anderson’s book has permanently taken its place among the standard 
photographic works of the day and thus corroborated our early estimate of 
its worth. By the time this announcement reaches our readers, the entire first 
edition will have been exhausted and a second edition will be ready to fill the 
orders constantly arriving. 

Henceforth this beautiful volume will occupy an honored position in photographic literature; first, be- 
cause the subject is one of interest to everybody; and second, because the author is not merely a theorist or art- 
critic, but a practical photographer of high repute, exceptional erudition and rare ability. Not only does he 
analyze, describe and discuss in a masterly manner those qualities desirable in the finished picture intended for 
exhibition or other art-purposes, but he indicates in detail how to obtain them by photographic means, partic- 
ularly in respect to working-up the negative and printing. In this respect the book is so unique that no pho- 
tographic library is complete without it. 


Large octavo, 74 x 934 inches, cloth-bound, printed on heavy an- 
tique paper, with fourteen superb full-page plates, price $1.50 net. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Photo-Era, or any $1.50 magazine, 1 year. . $1.50| BOTH FOR 
Pictorial Land e-Photography. . 
icto ndscap graphy 53.00) $2.25 


By Paul Lewis Anderson 


Cheques require 10 cents additional for exchange 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 383 Boylston St., Boston, U. S. A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month. 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A.. 


FOR SALE 


A CAMERA-MANUFACTURER, on account of other 
large commercial interests, desires a purchaser. Camera is 
of popular standard make; factory in fully equipped and run- 
ning order, in large Eastern manufacturing center; only one 
American competitor. Product, business and present owner 
endorsed by PHOTO-ERA. Will sell on reasonable terms. 
Address, S. A. T., care of this office. 


1,000 GUMMED LABELS, size 1x 2 inches, printed to 
order, only 50 cents, postpaid. Samples and agent’s outfit, 
10 cents. Your dime credited, or refunded on demand. Bo. 
Money BACK STORE, Advertising-Stickers, Baltimore, Md. 


ONE GRAY PARALLAX REFLECTOR, latest model, 
price $8.00, good as new, at bargain-price. Address, F. N. H. 
care PHOTO-ERA Magazine. 


WIDE-ANGLE EURYSCOPE (VOIGTLANDER & 
SOHN), 6% inch focus, for 61% x 8% plate, one of the finest 
types of lenses made; for interiors and general outdoor-work. 
List-price, $141.00; will sell for $25.00 cash. Sample-prints. 
Address PHOTO-ERA. 


PORTFOLIO OF 63 HALF-TONES OF AURORA 
LIFE-STUDIES ($7.50), both draped and in the nude, and 
print-set No. 300, consisting of twelve 6 x 10 original nude pho- 
tographs (statuary poses), $3.75 —total value $11.25 for $7.50 
net, sent, express prepaid, on receipt of price, by PHOTO-ERA 
Magazine, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Each subject 
is an art-gem, and the variety is very great. 


PHOTO-ERA ARTIST-MOUNTS in various colors and 
textures, 24 sheets in portfolio, 10 x 1214 inches, sent for 35 
cents, postpaid; larger quantities pro rata. Make your own 
selection from the following list: Carbon Black Antique, 
Orange-Brown Antique Filter-Texture, Heavy Greenish- 
Black Camel’s-Hair, Heavy Sultan Buff, Heavy Sultan Green, 
Heavy Sultan Light Green. PHOTO-ERA Magazine, 383 
Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


LIFE-STUDIES $12.50 tor $10.00 


To stimulate the sale of Aurora Life-Studies,draped and 
from the nude, we are authorized to offer the portfolio 
of 63 half-tone reproductions ($7.50) with any set of direct 
photographs ($5.00) for $10.00, express paid, in the U.S. 


PHOTO-ERA -_ Boston, U.S.A. 


EXCHANGE 


A COPY OF HANCE'’S ‘‘ COMMERCIAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHY,”’ if in good condition, for one brand-new copy of 
Anderson’s “ Pictorial Landscape Photography,” or one year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA Magazine, in even exchange. Ad- 
dress, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A 


PHOTO-FINISHING 


CAMERA-USERS' TOURING MAINE will find full 
lines of photographic materials, Kodaks, etc., at THE CAM- 
ERA SHOP, Biddeford, Maine. Mail-orders filled same day re- 
ceived. Kodak Photo-Finishing. Motion-Picture Film devel- 
oped and printed. Perforated raw stock. Camera-men fur- 
nished. Remember the address. 


VACATION-TRAVEL 


':: PERSONS WHO ARE MAKING PLANS FOR THEIR 
SUMMER-VACATION, but wish to avoid trips that are 
needlessly expensive, should read ** Where to stay in Vacation- 
land,” published at Room 15, North Station, Boston, Mass.; 
mailed free to any one. It imparts information that is abso- 
lutely trustworthy. 


WANTED 


SECOND HAND NO. 8 CIRCUIT CAMERA-OUTFIT, 
if a real bargain. Lens not essential. Address JOHN P. TRoy, 
Sibley College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


COMPETENT PHOTO-FINISHER OF GOOD CHAR- 
ACTER to take charge of finishing-department in leading 
Texas house. Salary, $15 a week. Good 
for increase. Address, at once, with references, C. E. EDMUNDS, 
THE CAMERA SHOP, El Paso, Texas. 


COPIES OF PHOTO-ERA WANTED IN GOOD CON- 
DITION. May, Nov., 1907; Jan., Feb., 1908; Jan., Sept., 
Oct., Dec., 1909; April, May, Aug., Oct., 1910; July, 1911; 
March, April, 1913. In exchange for any one of these, packed 
flat, the publisher will send PHOTO-ERA for three months free. 
Please write before sending. 


REQUESTS for positions as Salesmen, Operators, 
etc.; also studios, photographic apparatus, etc., for sale or 
exchange; cannot be advertised in OTO-ERA, unless accom- 
panied by convincing proofs of the ability, character and 
business-integrity of advertisers unknown to the publisher. 


PHOTO-ERA 


honorable treatment to every subscriber. 


themselves. 


was dated. 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertisement which 
appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such advertisers who will accord 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting 
advertisements and publish none which has not been proved desirable by the most 
searching investigation. Thus in patronizing such advertisers our subscribers protect 


If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a subscriber be sub- 
jected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will do our utmost to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment, provided that, in answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was men- 
tioned in writing as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, however, must 
be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the advertisement 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 


GUARANTY 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST’”’ 


Reliable Dealers in Your City 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS IN GRAFLEX 
CAMERAS 


Second-hand and discontinued models guaranteed in 

perfect condition. Write for prices on sizes you _ in- 

terested in. Largest photographic stock in the 

ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 38 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


KODAKS and SPEEDEX 
CAMERAS 


High-Grade Anastigmat Lenses 
BARGAIN-LIST 129 JUST OUT! 


WILLOUCHBY 


Broadway and I1th St. New York 


The P hoto-Shop Phote Finishing 


For camera-users. The work is done by experts. 
Best materials used. Quick service. 
Reliable advice to intending buyers of camera and 
photo-materials. 

trial will convince you 


A.S. HAWES & CO., 350 Boylston St., Boston 


Graflex 2 Kodak Headquarters 


Always a few used or shelf-worn cameras on hand at 
very attractive prices. Bargain-List No. 34 now ready. 
Send in your “aa 


RIG CAMERA CO. 
Wilmerding- Fulton St., N.Y. W.E. Wilmerding 


“FOLLOW the BARGAINS” 


GET ERKER'S 1916 CAMERA AND LENS 
BARGAIN PRICE-LIST. ALL SIZES USED. 
KODAKS, PREMOS, GRAFLEXES AND MO- 
TION-PICTURE CAMERAS. ALL GUARAN- 
TEED PERFECT. 

ERKER’S 
610 Olive St. 


ESTD. 1879 ST. LOUIS 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


SAVE 20 to 50 Per Cent on 
Kodaks, Ansco and Graflex Cameras 
Write Today for Bargain-List 


J. L. LEWIS 
522 Sixth Ave. (At 3ist St.), NEW YORK 


High-Grade Cameras at Reasonable Prices 


We manufacture VIEW, FOLDING . anf | BOX CAMERAS 
and PHOTO-ACCESSORIES, with rpose that they 
shall be the best in their respective classes. the pve for Catalog. 


CONLEY CAMERA COMPANY 
507 Main St., Rochester, Minn 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


SEND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET No. M. 


Further Particulars from 


KARL STRUSS, 5 W.31st St., New York 


STEADMAN’'S NEW BOO 
Unit Photography and Unit Actinometer 
A faster plate, a brighter subject and a larger stop all tend to 
shorten exposure. EVERY PHOTOGRAPHER KNOWS THIS. 
Fix these elements with simple numbers and see the “exposure 
and the “arbitrary exposure-methods” hike for the 
A post-card request will bring a descriptive circular 
that vill delight you to read. 
F. M. STEADMAN, BOX E, CONCORD, N. H. 


PuHoTo-ERA said, referring to the exposures of 


The Harvey Exposure-Meter 


* They are in accord with professional practice and will surely 
yield good results.” 

Exposures for Exteriors, Interiors, Night-Photography and 
Color-Plates. Price, . Ask your dealer, or write 
G. L. HARVEY, 105 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Different from all other Meters. No calculating required 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 


THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


SEVENTH SUMMER SESSION 
THE CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


East Canaan, Conn., July 10 to August 19 
For Information Address: 
CLARENCE H. WHITE, 236 E. 11th St., N. Y. City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


“Polygon Cameras 
( fect Cameras eras and Perfect Lense 
31-33 Bast Street NEW YORK 


HE Vacation-days are here. Are you ready? It is not too late to pro- 
vide yourself with a V. P. Speedex, equipped at our factory with our 
famous GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8, SYNTOR F/6.8 and CELOR F/4.8 
lenses. When drawn out, the front locks at 
infinity; closer focusing up to four feet is 
done by an accurate focusing-lever. Sup- 
plied with brilliant collapsible finder, two 
tripod-sockets, and made to take standard 
2} x 3} roll-film, obtainable from dealers in 
all parts of the world, this camera is the one 
you have been waiting to buy. This little 
instrument, beautifully finished and covered 
with genuine morocco leather, is especially 
designed to meet the critical requirements 
of the amateur who understands and appre- 
ciates the niceties of accurate adjustment, 
efficiency, speed, compactness and strength. 
Attractive enlargements, 8 x 10 and larger, 
may be made from good negatives. Truly, 
this instrument represents real photographic 
efficiency. See your dealer, or write us di- 


V. P. Speedex with Dagor Lens i H 
rect, for full information. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323% EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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A new Autographic 
Brownte that makes 


a new picture. 


The No. 2¢ Folding 
Autographic Brownie 


This new Autographic Brownie makes a picture 2% x 4% inches— 
a size new to photography that lends itself to pleasing composition. 
The shape of the picture fits the view whether it be for landscapes or 
street scenes with the camera held horizontally, or portraits with the 


camera held vertically. 


And the No. 2C Folding Autographic Brownie is still a pocket 
Brownie. Kodak workmen have seen to that—the camera is 13%4 


inches thin, 334 inches wide and 8}4 inches long. 
g 


The No. 2C Folding Autographic Brownie is made of metal with 
imitation leather covering and equipped with Kodak Ball Bearing 


Shutter. 
And it’s autographic. 
THE PRICE. 


No. 2C Folding Autographic Brownie with Kodak ‘Renting 
and meniscus achromatic lens, - - - . 
Ditto, with R. R. lens, - = = 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Atyour dealer's, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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$ 9.00 
11.00 


The versatility of 


VELOX 


With three degrees of contrast, six 
grades and a variety of surfaces to 
choose from, the amateur need go no 
further than Velox to best fit every 
negative. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


At your dealer’s. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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